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SAVAGE MACHINES, 
ARE THE “*PANZERS” 
OF THE “HOME FRONT” 


TOD \ Y as always, it is clearly recognized that 
successful prosecution of War on the fight- 
ing fronts requires top speed production of high-energy “fighting 


foods” on the home front. 


Wherever these “fighting foods” are being turned out in this 
country today, SAVAGE Machinery—rugged, speedy, efficient— 
truly represents the “panzer division” of the food front offensive. 
Built to give long and satisfactory service under the toughest 
production conditions, SAVAGE Machines can “take it” under 


the forced production schedules imposed by war needs. 


PRIORITY SITUATION 


Certainly, we can make delivery! Not every order can be filled, 
of course; but if you are in direct War Work, you will have the 
necessary priority to obtain new or used SAVAGE Equipment. 


Get in touch with us. 


SAVAGE Machinery is turning out “pogie bait” for our Fight- 
ing Forces, energy-giving between-meal candy snatks for War 
Workers, and morale-building sweets for civilian ¢andy eaters. 


SAVAGE Machines are truly “triple-barreled.” 


PORTABLE FIRE MIXER. Exclusive break back feature. 
Reduces labor cost. Motor drive only. Gas or Coke furnace. 


Sizes 12, 17 and 20 ga 








lion capacity. 








OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW BEATER. 100% sanitary. 


More beating space for volume. 
Quick cooling. 150 and 200 pound 





TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for 
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Faster heat discharge. 
sizes. Belt or motor drive. 
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caramel, nougat and coco- 


nut batches. Double action agitator. Belt drive or motor 
drive. Sizes 25, 35 and 50 gallon. 


There is hardly a plant in the Industry which does not have some piece of 
SAVAGE machinery or equipment in it, giving faithful and efficient service, 
day for day, and year for year. Almost a century of service to manufacturing 
confectioners has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy ma- 


chine quality. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


Since 1855 
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CALIFORNIA SENDS YOU 


The World's Finest 
Orange Oil 


OVER THE YEARS you save 
money and get better flavor 
that lasts longer when you 


use...EXCHANGE OIL OF 
ORANGE, 


Ask our Jobbers for Samples 
FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS 
EXCHANGE PRODUCTS DEPT., ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Producing Plant: 

Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, California 


Copyright 1943, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 
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HE privilege of supplying many of this industries’ hundreds of 
manufacturing confectioners with uniform, high quality candy flavorings 
and essential oils, carries with it certain responsibilities and obligations 
which we regard as binding. Not the least of these is that our products 
be made according to the most rigid standards, and our expanding manu- 
facturing facilities (pictured here in part), where all operations are 
under the personal supervision of our own experts, give concrete proof 
of our determination to fulfill this trust. 


In some cases still, however, oe upon the products of out- 
side manufacturing sources has advantages impossible to surpass, such 
as, for instance, the matchless “EXCHANGE” BRAND Citrus Oils* 
which we and one other supplier handle as agents, exclusively. But in 
all such cases, we have represented only those producers whose ideas 
of quality have coincided with our own. Such practices have enabled us 
to supply flavoring materials and essential oils representative of the, 
finest that human skill and modern, sanitary methods of production can 
produce. 





*California Cold Pressed OILS of ORANGE and LEMON USP XII. 
These are products of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, one 
of the world’s greatest cooperatives. Scientific control from seeding 
to finished oil insures products far superior in uniformity and quality 
to any similar oils produced anywhere today. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc, 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW + Hh... N. Y. 
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“It’s Money In Your Pocket”’ 


To Be Listed In 
The WHO’S WHO of Candy Plants 


How BIG are you to your jobbers? 


Those “volume buyers” of your 
candy who will be so important 
to you when the “seller’s market” 
ends, know only as much about 
you as you tell them. You are, 
to them, only as “big” as the 
knowledge you have provided. 


How many have ever been in 
your plant? 


How well do Buyers know your 
executives ? 


Perhaps not one in a hundred of 
the vitally important 9000 volume 
buyers of candy have ever vis- 
ited your plant or really know 
your executives. 


Do they know your quality stand- 
ards? 


Confidence is built not only on 
knowing how good a candy tastes 
but in the assurance that its in- 
gredients are pure and its man- 
ufacture is sanitary. 


Do they connect your Brand 
Names to your name? 


We know from hundreds of in- 
quiries how often Candy Jobbers 
have not been properly sold the 
connection between Brands and 
the firm. 


Tells Who you are and Where 
you are! 

The Candy Buyers Directory lists 

more than 550 wholesale manu- 

facturers and gives their ad- 

dresses to these 9000 volume 

candy buyers. 


Tells What You Make! 


It classifies by 60 kinds of candy 
the firms from which they can be 
bought. It provides this useful 
information to every wholesale 
jobber of candy, army and navy 
procurement offices, grocery and 
chain store buyers, tobacco whole- 
salers, department store buyers 
and big retailers. It is the refer- 
ence source of information for all 
big buyers of candy and is the 
only directory of its kind. 


OPPORTUNITY ..... 


to tell the people who ought to 
know, all about your firm. 

Advertising in the Candy Buy- 
ers’ Directory gives you the chance 
to visually take your prospects 
into your plant, meet your exec- 
utives and understand the quality 
and objectives of your house. 
Make good friends of these job- 
bers and tell them a lot about 
your product and plant for they 
are your direct customers. Make 
sure your firm name and brand 
names are connected in their 
minds. Make the 1944 Candy 
Buyers’ Directory your ‘“Who’s 
Who.” 


tele 


THE Candy Buyers’ DIRECTORY 
published by 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


Publishing office: 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Eastern office: 
303 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Mr. Symbol can help you 


CROSS AT LEAST THIS WORRY 
OFF YOUR LIST 


For Example: 
You'll find our 


COCONUT FLAVOR IMITATION #7 


a highly satisfactory substitute for the genuine article. 
Has the typical flavor characteristics of the natural 
fruit. Your customers will like it. 
A sample will convince you. 
Write for it at once. 





Look to us for Outstanding 
NATURAL, FRUIT and 
Fine IMITATION FLAVORS 
ESSENTIAL OILS... 
TERPENELESS OILS 








* 


POLAKS 


36-14 35th STREET LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO e¢ ST. LOUIS 


* 
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Food Will Win the War 


You can be proud of the role that 
candy plays both on the war front 
and production front. For, not only 
is candy a delicious food, but also 
it is a fighting food — yes, even a 
morale building food. ‘King Corn” 
provides several vital ingredients, 
and gives energizing sweetness and 
smooth, rich body. Although today 
Penick & Ford's is a war-food plant, 
nevertheless we value the Confec- 
tioners’ business and will do our 
best to continue deliveries of Pen- 
ford Corn Syrup, Confectioner’s 
“C” Starch, and Douglas Moulding 
Starch. 
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OLMSTEAD AVE NEV 


CHICAGO*+ DALLAS * DENVER +> LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 
Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal + Toronto * Vancouver * Winnipeg 
Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S. A. — Mexico City 
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Ready For You Now! 


This Booklet is a Practical Answer to 
the Problem of Candy Scrap Recovery 


MODERN METHODS OF 
CANDY SCRAP RECOVERY 


By 
Wesley H. Childs 


Research Laboratories, 
General Mills, Inc. 


NS 


You cannot afford to waste recoverable candy 
scrap, in these times. Every bit contains in- 
gredients that are too valuable to destroy. 
This book tells you how to recover these ma- 
terials and re-use them. 


Lieu, then, how you can re-use these scrap 
candy ingredients without loss of value. Also, 
how you can re-constitute the raw materials 
to perform primary functions in first-grade 
goods. This booklet has chapters on 


1. HARD CANDY 
2. CHOCOLATE-COATED PIECES 
3. GUM and PAN ROOM PIECES 


M.. Childs is no longer active in the candy 
industry. But prior to his present work, he 
spent years in the sugar and confectionery 
industries in responsible positions concerned 
with chemical control and development. In 
his research for material for this treatise, he 
has had the cooperation and assistance of raw 
materials and equipment experts in our own 
industry as well as allied fields. 


PRICE PER COPY—$1.00 


Boek Sales Dept. 
THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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CAST JELLIES 

JELLIES WITH FRUIT 

SLICES SLAB WORK 
GUM WORK PAN WORK 


CRYSTALLIZED AND 
CHOCOLATE-DIPPED JELLIES 


Write for Veg-A-Loid Booklet M 
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T. H. ANGERMEIER & CO. 


Manufacturing Specialists To The Food Industry 
245 S. SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Quality Still the Same! 


Government restrictions upon the Chocolate industry will 
necessarily limit production. We will however maintain our 
policy to make Merckens Chocolate Coating and Cocoa the best! 


Taking care of our customer’s needs will be our earnest 
endeavour although full cooperation with our government may 
prevent supplying every requirement. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN ERAN 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES QUALITY 


CHOcoLATE 


RCKEN 
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Confectioners Starches 
Confectioners Crystal Three Star Corn Syrup 
Cerelose, pure DEXTROSE sugar 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY + 17 BATTERY PLACE, N.Y. C. 
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The World’s Finest 
Lemon Flavor 


You are assured of the finest lemon 












flavor in your products when you use 


Exchange Oil of Lemon, U.S.P. 










Whether you buy it in January or 


July, you know you are providing 





precious lemon flavor and aroma. 





Yet this precious lemon flavor is 


” | yours at a thrifty price made possi- 

a * “| ble by the Exchange’s thorough lab- 
oie | 

: = oratory control and the unsurpassed 





production of the world’s largest 


group of Sunkist Lemon Growers. 





Sold to the American Morket exclusively by 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Producing Plant: Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, California 


Copyright 1943, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept. 
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In the last war, candy was but a confection . . . today it is a fighting ration! 


Candy has come into its own. For dietary authorities recognize its value. 
It builds quick energy—it improves morale—it satisfies the fighting man's 
craving for sweets. 


H. Kohnstamm is proud that Atlas Brand Colors and Flavors are used by 
so many manufacturers. We appreciate the confidence you have placed 
in us. We are glad you have often accepted our proffered assistance to 
meet your problems. 


What are your color and flavor requirements? The House of Kohnstamm 
will welcome the opportunity to provide for them. The reputation of H. 
Kohnstamm & Co., in continuous operation for 93 years, is your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. 


i ‘KOH TAM ll é a 


e 89 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
e 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
e 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 
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Getting Things Done 


The 60th Annual N. C. A. Convention has been written 
into the records now, but it will stand out in bold relief 
as the most effective meeting of its kind. 

Under the pressure of wartime conditions, the annual 
meeting became a Wartime Conference. The dances, 
golf tournament, frills and furbelows were all dispensed 
with. The merrymaker’s loss was the industry’s gain. 
With nothing but business to be attended to during the 
three days of the conference, a note of seriousness, of 
wanting to tackle a tough job and get it done, of meeting 
wartime problems and finding their answers was observed. 

The sense of urgency in meeting their problems on 
the part of those in attendance boded no good for the 
enemies of the United States and her allies. These men 
were not there to have a “good” time. They were there to 
hear what the experts had to say and to question the ex- 
perts as to how each could do his own job better. There 
was no note of irritability at the restrictions placed on 
raw materials nor was there a tendency shown to blame 
or to “leave it up to the government”, but rather a sense 
of “what can we do to help?” 

The officers and men of the National Confectioners’ 
Association are to be congratulated on the fine program 
they presented and the manner in which the program 
was handled. There was no delay, no “wondering what 
we'll do next.” Each move was mapped out in advance 
and the schedule was strictly adhered to. It was effective 
generalship on the part of all who had a part in present- 
ing the program. 

In passing out the bouquets, the speakers should not 
be forgotten. Each speaker came to this meeting with a 
definite contribution that was of vital importance to every 
listener.. If individual comment could be made, it would 
be necessary to comment on every man appearing on the 
program. 

There would be less adverse criticism of Lend-Lease 
operations if all of us could hear such a straightforward 
discussion of the aims of that organization and the work 
it is doing, as was presented by Major Olmstead. There 
would be less confusion all around if all of us could have 
sat in and heard the problems as being faced by our 
government and then the reasons why the candy industry 
as well as others has been asked to cut down in certain 
respects. 

From time to time this publication has spoken of vari- 
ous activities which have been undertaken to promote 
the dignity and stature of the confectionery industry. 
Nothing which the industry has accomplished within 
its own national organization has done any more to 
achieve that end than the Sixtieth Annual convention of 
the National Confectioners’ Association—the War-time 
Conference—just completed. 

The meeting was a functional one rather than one for 
entertainment and as such, it was packed with vital in- 
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formation. In the words of one of the older members, 
“It was the best meeting I have ever attended.” That's 
the highest praise we know of and completely sums up 
our feelings. 


$7,140,000 Worth of War Bonds! 


When the auctioneer’s gavel fell for the last time at 
the Chicago Candy Club War Bond auction sale, a new 
record had been hung high for all to see. 

Quantities of ex-quota candy were offered as an in- 
ducement. But no inducements were needed. Many 
buyers did not take the candy allotments which they were 
entitled to after bidding on it. 

Patriotic loyalty to our free United States and to the 
boys offering their lives on the battlefront that it may 
remain free was enough incentive for these candy men. 
We take our hats off to an industry that can get together 
and do the things this one has done. 

For three days, these men sat through a convention 
and listened as their problem were being discussed by 
officials who knew part of the answers at least. For three 
days, they sat and heard hard facts about supplies of raw 
materials and how short they were. But if anyone ex- 
pected them to get up and blast the government and 
government officials with invective, blaming them for the 
shortages now prevailing, then those people were wrong. 
These men asked and demanded to cooperate in any way 
they could. 

If there was still any tinge of doubt in anyone's mind 
as to how far the candy industry would cooperate to get 
this war over quickly, then that answer was given in the 
Hotel Sherman, when excitement rose to fever pitch as 
members of the industry turned their billfolds, purses, 
and pockets inside out while they dug deep for dollars 
to blast the axis. 

We take our hats off to the fighting men and women 
on the battlefront and on the home front and we take 
them off to the men who will buy $7,140,000 worth of 
war bonds in one night. That knid of spirit can’t be 
beaten! 


“Are You Saving Paper Mister?” 


Sure, you probably have entered the waste paper 
drives and cut down a great deal on use of paper. But 
there is probably more that can be done. The govern- 
ment has again asked everyone to cooperate in saving 
paper. Its better to cooperate now than to face a short- 
age later. 

When you are checking your paper supplies this 
summer, make a note of the fact that you are going to 
make more savings than you have done in the past. What 
about your various forms? Can they be*cut down in 
size without losing any of their effectiveness? If they 
can, then you will make a substantial paper saving right 


(Please turn to page 27) 
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V.C.4. Wartime Conference 


Strips Decks--lets Action! 


By EDGAR P. MERCER 


Associate Editor 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Mr. Irvin C. Shaffer, Maillard’s 
Inc., is a newly elected direc- 
tor of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Assocation. Left: Mr. 
Theodore Stempfel, E. J. Brach 
& Sons was re-elected as a 
director of the N.C.A. at the 
recent conference. 


Left: Mr. O. F. Sealy, Johnson- 
Fluker Co., is one of the 
N.C.A. directors who was re- 
elected. Lower corner: Mr. C. 
R. Kroekel. another of the re- 
elected directors. Bottom: Mr. 
Harry L. Brown, Brown and 
Haley, is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the N.C.A. 


Golf games, dances, and other frills were wartime 
casualties as the 60th annual meeting of the National 
Confectioners’ Association got under way with boards 
of “experts” to tackle and discuss the problems 
of the candy industry facing the rigors of war. 


he 60th annual convention of the National Confec- 

tioners’ Association which gave way this year to a 
streamlined, Wartime Conference adjourned at 2:30 p.m., 
June 4, as President Philip P. Gott brought the gavel 
down in the meeting room at Chicago’s Palmer House 
hotel. 

Election of officers and directors of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association for the 1943-1944 fiscal year, held 
during the N. C. A. wartime conference in Chicago, re- 
sulted as follows: Charles F. Scully, comptroller, William- 
son Candy Co., Chicago, and Harry L. Brown, president, 
Brown & Haley, Tacoma, vice-presidents; the latter re- 
elected; Arthur L. Stang, treasurer, Cracker Jack Co., 
Chicago, reelected secretary-treasurer; Philip P. Gott, 
continued as executive president. 

New directors elected: John H. Reddy, New England 
Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Irvin C. Shaffer, 
Maillards Inc., New York City; Charles C. Chase, Chase 
Candy Co., St. Joseph, Mo. ,and John W. McKey, Euclid 
Candy Company of California, San Francisco. Directors 
reelected: C. R. Kroekel, Kroekel-Oetinger, Inc., Phila- 
delphia; O. F. Sealy, Johnson-Fluker Company, Atlanta, 
and Theodore F. Stempfel, E. J. Barch and Sons, Chicago. 

Several hundred members and guests of the associa- 
tion agreed heartily with the words of W. C. Dickmeyer, 
Wayne Candies, Inc., when he announced that this was 
the best meeting he had ever attended. 

There was no display of products this year. The em- 
phasis was entirely on ways and means of meeting war- 
time problems, which in some instances, are hitting this 
industry hard. A few very pessimistic notes were sounded 
and a few optimistic chords also found their way into 
the picture. However, the general concensus of opinion 
was that despite real and imagined hardships, conditions 
could be a lot worse. 

This feeling can be best summed up by this little story, 
heard at one of the luncheon tables: 

‘Two gentlemen were talking. One was extremely pessi- 
mistic while the other gentleman was very optimistic and 
happy. ‘How can you be so happy,’ said his friend, ‘we 
haven't got as much to eat as we used to have, steaks are 
scarce, sugar is hard to get, butter is disappearing, just 
what is the reason for your happiness?’ ‘Well,’ answered 
the happy man, ‘I will grant that everything you have 
said is true but I figure that we are now 25 percent better 
off than we will be next year!’” 

The conference got under way with the meeting of 
various committees on Tuesday, June 1, which meetings 
were followed by a pre-conference get-together which was 
well attended and met with a great deal of interest. 
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Lt. Com. Philip Nicholas, U. S. Navy Senior Chaplin, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, led the assembled members in 
prayer at the opening luncheon. General Program Chair- 
man Charles F. Scully, Williamson Candy Co., was in- 
troduced by President Gott. Mr. Scully, in turn, intro- 
duced the speaker, Mr. L. M. Melius, director of mer- 
chandising, H. J. Heinz Co. 


Must Live With Difficulties 

We must learn to live with difficulties, said Mr. Melius 
in his talk. If members of industry want to continue as 
free business men as in the past, it is necessary to fight 
for the privilege. American business men do not need 
self-appointed protectors in government, he continued, 
because Americans are capable of using their own judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Melius continued his talk by saying that it is up 
to the food industry, of which candy manufacturing is a 
part, to meet wartime problems by turning to new items 
and learn new ways of packaging. It is vital to main- 
tain brand names and individuality in these times, he 
said. Research is playing an important part now and 
must continue to be important in the future. War-caused 
difficulties have caused much trouble to business but these 
difficulties must be met with ingenuity. 

As Mr. Melius finished his discussion of “The Food 
Industry in Wartime,” the luncheon meeting was ad- 
journed and followed immediately by a presentation of 
the work done during the past year by the Council on 
Candy as Food in the War Effort. This program was in 
the nature of a radio broadcast with Mr. “Ted” Stempfel, 
E. J. Brach & Sons Co.; N.C.A. President Philip Gott; 
Bob Barton of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
agency; Jos. Hicks, public relations council; an NBC 
radio official and three voices. The skit explained just 
what has been done and the results gained by the Sunday 
afternoon radio program, “Washington Reports on Ra- 
tioning.” . 

This program was declared to be the leading one of 
its kind on the NBC radio network’s list and that it is 
growing in popularity by leaps and bounds. High gov- 
ernmental officials have been heard in the past and more 
will be heard in weeks to come. The prestige of the candy 
industry is being built up to great heights by this pro- 
gram which is the only one giving a week by week, official 
picture of what is going on. 


Appeals for Funds 

Paul R. Trent of the Schutter Candy Co., led an 
appeal for further funds to maintain the program for the 
balance of the year. Mr. Trent reiterated that no other 
industry has a means of building its reputation and in- 
creasing its dignity as the candy industry has with its 
regular program. 


Mr. E. S. Dowling, Dilling & Co., Indianapolis, was 










Right: Mr. John W. McKey,. 
Euclid Candy Co., another of 
the newly elected directors 
of the N.C.A. Election of all 
of these officers took place 
during the 60th Annual Con- 
vention of the N.C.A. 
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N.C.A. President 
Philip P. Gott. who 
was re-elected as 
president of the as- 
sociation at the re- 
cent 60th annual 
convention held June 
2-4 inclusive. 





Mr. Chas. F. Scully, 
Williamson Candy Co., 
elected co-vice presi- 
dent with Mr. H. L. 
Brown. Mr. Scully was 
general program chair- 
men at the convention. 


Right: Mr. Charles C. 
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Co.. who was one of 
the newly elected di- 
rectors of N.C.A. Corn- 
er: Mr. Arthur L. Stang, 
Cracker Jack Co., re- 
elected secretary-treas- 
rer of the N.C.A. 








chairman of the sessions dealing with the “Outlook for 
Raw Materials.” The first man introduced to the audi- 
ence, was Mr. Gordon Peyton, Assistant Administrator, 
Special Commodities Section, FDA. 

Mr. Peyton said that the function of his agency was to 
aid and help industry, not to hinder. .At present, Mr. 
Peyton said, the WFA, WPB and OPA control most of 
the materials available to industry. However, it is not 
the plan of the WFA to restrict the use of any edible 
materials if other action can be found. 

Before any new regulations are made, there must be 
a good reason for the order and it must then be invoked 
only when all other measures have failed and it becomes 
imperative that something be done at once. 

The candy industry has cut the use of certain raw 
materials in small amounts. Sugar, which makes up 
40% of the raw materials used by the candy manufac- 
turer is rationed, of course, and is held down somewhat 
in use because getting it here is a shipping problem that 
hasn’t been met as yet. 

Corn syrup makes up about 25% of the raw materials 
used in the industry and as yet, no legal limit has been 
placed on its use. However, corn syrup estimates show 
that there will be about 11% less corn produced than in 
1942 and that will, naturally, have a very. definite effect 
on the syrup availability. Cocoa bean products make up 
about 15% of the raw materials used by the industry. 
The quantity available, is again controlled by shipping 
space available. 


Cocoa Stockpiles Dwindle 


When the war started, large stockpiles of cocoa prod- 
ucts were on hand in the U. S. These stockpiles have 
tided us over so far. It is hoped, however, that an in- 
crease in importation can be made soon. 

Milk products will be scarcer in 1943 which will mean 
that their use will probably be cut somewhat in this 
industry. A nine percent egg production increase is 
expected but it is believed that supplies of this product 








to the industry will remain about the same as those in 
1942. The use of decimated coconut is to be cut down 
for 1943 because the shipments of this product to the 
U. S. has been almost entirely cut off. 


Mr. Ody Lamborn of Lamborn & Co., discussed the 
sugar situation. “Astounding ‘as it may appear,” said 
Mr. Lamborn, “the United States government, in admin- 
istering a program of cane purchase and beet subsidy, 
has effectively ‘restricted, or hampered through tardy 
action, production of sugar in vital supply areas, in spite 
of the food crisis, without regard for the world-wide 
shortage in carbohydrates, and in the face of a potential 
demand of tremendous proportions as the countries now 
dominated by the axis are redeemed.” 

Mr. Lamborn reported that our current beet crop will 
fall short of 1942’s production by nearly 500,000 tons. 
Cuba’s production will be cut one and three-quarter mil- 
lion tons. All of this points to a continued shortage of 
sugar for all purposes. 

Mr. L. G. Preston, vice-president of the American 
Maize Co., said that the corn syrup situation was most 
acute. This shortage of syrup is due to two things, an 
economic problem and a supply problem. 


Corn Ceiling Hurts 


First of all, corn being fed to hogs in this country is 
worth $1.25-$1.40 per bushel when used in this way. On 
the grain exchange, the same corn is worth only $1.07 
because of the government price ceiling which was fixed 
some time ago. Naturally, the farmer who produces this 
corn isn’t going to sell his corn over the exchange at 
$1.07 when he can get up to $1.40 for it as livestock 
feed. For that reason, receipts as low as three and four 
cars a day were noted on the Chicago Board of Trade in 
recent weeks. 

Mr. Preston went on to say that in 1943, corn pro- 
duction in the United States was approximately 1,300,- 
000,000 bushels but that hogs were eating up 10,000,000 
bushels per day. This will mean a great shortage of 
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corn for grain sales. All together, the corn syrup picture 
is not a pretty one. There is about a 20 day supply of 
corn syrup in the industry right now, explained Mr. 
Preston. And, according to him, about the only answer 
was to try to make some changes in formulae or amount 
used. 

In discussing chocolate and its condition now, Mr. 
W. F. R. Murrie, president of the Hershey Chocolate 
Corp., said that the situation is grave but by no means 
dangerous. We had much chocolate on hand at the start 
of the war and are now getting some in again by return- 
ing ships. However, at first, the submarine menace was 
so great that boats could not stop on return voyages to 
pick up cargoes. They had to rush back for supplies 
and start immediately back to the war zone. However, 
as Mr. Murrie pointed out, chocolate supplies won’t mean 
a thing to the candy maker unless he can get a sufficient 
supply of sugar, syrup, etc. 

During the question and answer period following this 
talk, Mr. J. M. Whittaker, Chief of the Confectionery 
Section, FDA, said that arrivals of cocoa beans have been 
increased. He pointed out that the inventory in the hands 
of manufacturers on July Ist, will be 10 percent greater 
than in January. He believed that the quota could be 
raised by the end of the year. 


Peanuts Serve Candy Industry 


The peanut industry, which serves up 60% of its pro- 
duction for use in the nut form, is serving the candy 
industry well, according to the report given the confer- 
ence by Mr. Roy E. Parrish, Georgia Peanut Co. Mr. 
Parrish went on to explain that the 1943 production may 
reach 2,000,000 tons which means that there probably 
will be no peanut shortages developing. 

Some candy men, explained Mr. Parrish, say that the 
peanut is the only nut left for popular priced candy and 
they also say that by the use of peanuts they can, in many 
instances, stretch their limited supplies of chocolate and 
their sugar. 

“When a ton of peanuts is crushed for oil there is only 
600 pounds of food produced for human consumption. 
When a ton is eaten as such in candy, as salted peanuts, 
or in peanut butter there is made available 1400 pounds 
of human food, bearing in mind, the 600 pounds of fat 
still are there and still are 90 percent digestible by the 
human system. The remainder is a rich protein food— 
a meat substitute, if you please—one of the most highly 
recommended of all.” 

The quantity of peanuts going into the edible trade, 
continued Mr. Parrish, from last year’s crop is 50 per- 
cent greater than ever before in history. By the edible 
trade, he meant the peanuts cleaned, shelled and shipped 
to go into confections, peanut butter and out-of-hand 
eating. Last year, 700,000 tons of peanuts went into 
this channel. 


Fats, Oils Situation Grave 


In touching on the fats and oils situation, Mr. G. Nor- 
man Bruce of Durkee Famous Foods said that the situa- 
tion was very tight right now in regard to these products, 
but it is not hopeless. However, loss of foreign supply 
has made it necessary to export a large portion of our 
supplies to our allies. Point rationing, of course, has 
been the final result of the critical situation existing on 
these important products. At present, the WFA plans 
to emphasize greater production of fats and oils. It is 
expected that same sort of subsidy plan to farmers will 
be worked out to aid these plans. 

From the subject of raw materials outlook, the interest 
of the assembled group swung to the Production Forum 


for June, 1943 


Session in which such leaders as Charles C. Chase, Chase 
Candy Co.; Miles N. Allen, Package Machinery Co.; John 
Johnston, Walter H. Johnson Co.; James A. King, The 
Nulomoline Co.; E. B. Moran, Manager Central Division, 
National Association of Credit Men; and Arthur Snapper, 
Milprint Co., all took an important part. 

Mr. Miles N. Allen, Package Machinery Co., discussed 
the problem of purchasing capital equipment. If a manu- 
facturer wants a piece of machinery with a value of $200 
or more, he will need to get a priority rating and will 
have to fill out form PD-la. Mr. Allen cautioned that 
before ordering the machine or trying to get a priority 
rating on it, the prospective buyer should be prepared to 
assure the WPB, or its branch with which the buyer 
expects to do business, that the machine is vital to the 
war effort in its proposed new location, that it is abso- 
lutely essential, and that a machine is available. 

Therefore, the logical first step is to decide on the 
above essentiality and then to locate a machine. After 
this has been done, it would be wise to go down and talk 
the situation over with the WPB or one of its branches. 

The filling out of the PD-la form is relatively simple 
according to Mr. Allen. The first question asks for the 
name of the firm, address and phone number. The second 
question wants to know what the final product or service 
to be made or rendered by the use of the machine. In 
this case, for example, you would answer perhaps, wrap- 
ping candy bars. The third question wants the reference 
number entered. On the fourth question, the nature or 
description of the business in which the machine will be 
used is wanted. Here again you probably would answer, 
manufacturing confections. 

In the fifth question on this form, a description of 
material or equipment should be made in non-technical 
terms and with the percentage of alloys used in the ma- 
chine. The sixth question wants to know where the ma- 
chine will be delivered. The seventh, how the machine 
will be used. This would be checked as capital equip- 
ment. 


Question Eight is Simple 


Question number eight asks, “Is this a second applica- 
tion for a machine which application was denied before?” 
The ninth question asks who the item is to be secured 
from. Number 10 wants to know the name of the probable 
supplying firm, No. 11, if a rating has been requested to 
release the material. In question No. 12, the information 
is requested as to how the product or service resulting 
from having the machine will affect the war effort or 
civilian needs and the reasons why it is wanted, such 
as cost reduction, speeding up of production, etc. Under 
question 13, it is necessary to list the amount of sales 
and their total dollar value as a result of use of the 
machine and where, that is what plant or division, the 
machine is to be located. All of these answers are obvious. 

In filling out question 15, which asks if the machine 
will or will not be capital equipment, the following in- 
formation should be included: 

(A). Relation of the machine to production or services 
rendered. (B). Will the item be used to expand, repair 
or replace existing facilities. (C). Do you have any of 
the same type of machines now? (D). What disposition 
is or will be made of presently replaced equipment? (E). 
Give the present number of employees where the machine 
will be used. (F). What is the average weekly use in 
hours? (G). Give an estimated life of the equipment. 
(Capital equipment is usually estimated on a 10-year de- 
preciation basis). 

Under question 16, which asks what rating is requested 
for what machines include full information. 
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In other words, said Mr. Allen, if you sit down and 
talk over your problem with the WPB agency, have all 
of the information needed, you should not have trouble 
getting the machine if it is available. Send a letter giving 
full details as to why you want the machine, what you'll 
do with it, etc. If you get the rating, that can be extended 
to your supplier. If your request is turned down, file it 
again in 10 days as new supplies may be released then. 

In answering questions during this session, the speakers 
said that it was necessary to have a PD-1la form filled out 
for any machine, regardless of age, before it could be 
secured if the machine was valued at $200 or more. To 
get these machines, the buyer must give the seller an A9 
rating or better. One question was asked as to whether 
or not it is necessary to have a WPB order to sell equip- 
ment outside of the United States, such as to Mexico, and 
the answer was that it was necessary to have such an 
order. 


Wrapping Machines Scarce 


When asked if there were many used candy wrapping 
machines in the country, the answer was that none were 
known of, that were available. Electrical equipment such 
as motors, switches, etc., was reported to be scarce but in 
answering the question as to how to get this material, 
the speakers said that requests for this type of equipment 
should be filed under CMP-5 and that the prospective 
purchaser must have a AA rating. 

The discussions by Mr. James A. King, Nulomoline Co., 
on “Use of New and Alternate Ingredients” and by Mr. 
Arthur Snapper, Milprint Co., on “Packaging Stream- 
lined for War” will appear in full elsewhere in this issue. 

In his discussion of Vitamin C; in Business, Mr. E. B. 
Moran discussed the advisability of having adequate plant 
insurance coverage. He cited a number of case histories 
in which smaller concerns lost everything through im- 
proper insurance coverage. Another point he stressed, 
was that the purchaser of this type of insurance should 
be fully familiar with it and with what his particular 
policy covers. In other words, the company that is proper- 
ly protected, does not have to worry about the bug-a-boo 
of injury, fire, accident, etc. 

Mr. F. T. W. Saunders, administrator of the Wartime 
Price and Trade Board of Cocoa and Allied Products in 
Canada, spoke for a few moments and brought the greet- 
ings of our fellow Candy makers in Canada. He said 
that Canada is suffering from the same shortages and 
problems that the United States candy men are suffering 
from. 


Food Value of Candy 


The subject of “Food Value of Candy” was handled 
by Dr. George R. Cowgill, Department of Physiological 
Research, Yale University; Dr. Ancel B. Keys, Labora- 
tory of Physiological Hygiene, University of Minnesota; 
Col. Rohland A. Isker, Chief, Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory, Chicago Quartermaster Depot; and Dr. Stroud 
Jordan, American Sugar Refining Co., all under the 
chairmanship of H. B. Cosler, National Candy Co. The 
paper by Dr. Keyes will appear in full in the July issue. 

“Confections play a large part in the special rations 
of the Army,” said Colonel Isker. “Due to the uncer- 
tainty of where these rations will be used and how long 
they will be packed before using, we are still using the 
hard candies that we know will reach the soldier in good 
condition. 

“We require that these confections be individually 
wrapped so that they will not stick together in hot humid 
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countries. I have purchased hard candies in the tropics, 
packed in bottles, with the contents all fused into a solid 
mass. It was necessary to break the bottle. which is 
always a dangerous procedure. 


Interested in New Confections 


“The Army is interested in getting other kinds of con- 
fections, especially the chewy kind, provided they will 
keep their chewiness for at least one year. 

“Confections tested at the Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory containing peanut butter and oleo fats turn rancid 
in a comparatively short time. If fats are used, they must 
be stable and meet the requirements now called for in 
Army biscuits. 

“The fudge bar,” continued the Colonel, “manufactured 
for the C Ration about two years ago still has possibili- 
ties. We have such bars, put up in August, 1941, still 
in good condition with the exception that they have 
hardened somewhat. 

“At present we are using candy in the following 
special rations: 


“U.S. Army Field Ration C————3-oz. hard candy 
per day. U. S. Army Field Ration D————three 4-oz. 
chocolate bars. U. S. Army Field Ration K————one 


2 oz. fruit bar; one 2-0z. package malted milk-dextrose 
tablets; one 2-oz. bar of D ration. Five-in-One Ration 

one 2-oz. fruit bar per man; one 1% oz. package 
hard candy per man.” 

“The formulation and maintenance of an adequate diet 
do not depend upon the selection and use of any one 
single food or group of foods,” according to Dr. Stroud 
Jordan. “The human race has grown and multiplied on 
a diversified diet. Those who are the best fed are those 
who have access to the greatest variety of appetizing and 
acceptable foods. Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the fact that food must look good, smell good and taste 
good. If it fails to please in all these respects, there will 
be no voluntary consumption.” 


Candy Has a Place 


Jordan further explained that candy is not always a 
complete food but that it does have a place in the diet. 
Even milk sometimes needs added ingredients for infant 
feeding despite the fact that it is the most nearly perfect 
food. “We must not,” said Dr. Jordan, “condemn any 
single food product just because it will not, of itself, 
perpetually sustain life but we must evaluate each in- 
dividual food product and make such use of it in our 
dietary as seems to be indicated.” 

Candy does contain, in varying amounts, carbohy- 
drates, fats, proteins, minerals and vitamins, Dr. Jordan 
explained. “It is true that they may not occur in optimum 
proportions in any one candy type, but to expect that 
they should is seeking Utopia, which is rarely, if ever, 
dchieved.” 

Candy’s widespread acceptance, he said, is due to eye 
and taste appeal. To those who would suggest adding 
other products just to increase candy’s value, Dr. Jordan 
issued this warning: 

“While candy is rarely, if ever, a complete food, it does 
contain desirable food ingredients that are acceptable 
additions to the dietary. To compound it with untried raw 
materials solely from the standpoint of increasing food 
value may cause it to lose its appeal and, as a conse- 
quence, the human dietary will lose that portion of the 
protective foods it now obtains from the present candy 
types.” 

Following this discussion, the assembly adjourned for 
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A.R.C. Elects New 
Officers at Meet 


t the recent convention of the Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners held at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago, the 
following new officers were elected for the year: 

President, Elmer Wieda, Wieda’s Inc., Patterson, N. J.; 
Seymour Neill, first vice-president, Mrs. Snyder’s Home- 
made Candies, Chicago; Mr. H. L. Jeffery, Jr., Second 
vice president, The Maude Muller Candy Co., Dayton. 

New members of the executive committee are: 

Mr. D. G. Ross, Welch’s Candy Ltd., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Mr. Charles H. Welch, Jr., Fred W. Sanders, De 
troit, Michigan; Mr. Theo. Marquetand, Marquetand’s, 
Philadelphia; and Mr. H. F. Montgomery, Price Candy 
Co.. Kansas City, Mo. Other members of the committee 
are: M. D. Meiss, Putnam’s, Inc., Cincinnati, (Ex-Officio 
Member) ; John H. Jacobs, the O. P. Bauer Confectionery 
Co., Denver; G. R. Frederick, Busy Bee Candy Co., St. 
Louis; and Herbert R. Dimling, Dimling’s Candy Shops. 
Pittsburgh. 

The retiring members of the executive committee are: 

Mr. Lawrence A. See, See’s Candy Shops, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Russell Stover, Stover's Bungalow Candy Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mr. Harold Jensen, F. G. Jensen & Sons, Inc.. 
Springfield, Mass., and Mr. John Mavrakos of Mavrako’s 
Candy Co., St. Louis. 

Mr. Wm. D. Blatner. was again elected secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 

At the house of Friendship, Lamont-Corliss Co., were 
the hosts and all who attended the affair expressed their 
appreciation of an enjoyable evening. The executives of 
Walter Baker & Co., entertained members of the A.R.C. 
at a cocktail party on Tuesday evening, June 1. 


Schutter Bond Drive 
Tops 10 Million Dollars 


he purchase of slightly over 10 million dollars worth 

of war bonds was the result of the Schutter Candy 
Company's recent series of dinner parties in cities 
throughout the United States, where inventories of candy 
were the incentive to the purchase of the bonds. At each 
meeting purchases of War 
bonds entitled candy job- 
bers to bid on lots of ex 
quota candy. 

The largest sum. a total 
of $569,000 in war bonds 
was raised at the Boston 
meeting. Other principal 
cities where the meetings 
were held were: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis. 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 
Denver, Baltimore, Indi- 
anapolis, Des Moines, 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 

According to Paul R. 
Trent, vice president of 
the company, the results 
of the candy jobbing in- 
dustry’s war bond drive 
have been reported to the President of the United States. 





Paul R. Trent 
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Functions of CCC Sugar Section 


The functions of the sugar section of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture are: (1) To purchase, where possible, such 
crops of raw sugar in offshore areas as are available for 
shipment to the United States under current and prospec- 
tive shipping conditions. (2) To resell to refiners such 
raw sugar as is purchased. (3) To work with the War 
Shipping Administration in the allocation, handling and 
loading of ships to transport raw sugar. (4) To work with 
the War Food Administration in the determination of al- 
locations of raw sugar to refineries. (5) To carry out a 
program of incentive payments for the encouragement of 
beet sugar planting by purchasing sugar beets and re- 
selling to processors. (6) To reimburse for excess costs 
arising out of war conditions for transporting, handling 
and insuring raw sugar during ocean transportation, and 
for transhipping and handling raw sugar from non-re- 
finery ports to refineries. (7) To develop, in cooperation 
with the OPA and administer reimbursement programs 
for the purpose of aiding in the distribution of refined 
sugar in deficiency areas. 


Boy's ‘Sweet Tooth” 
Starts Candy Business 


The sweet tooth of a 15-year-old boy led to the estab- 
lishment in St. Joseph, Mo., of what today is one of the 
largest candy factories in the Middle West. 

E. E. Chase, chairman of the board of directors of the 
Chase Candy Company, has completed his 67th year of 
continuous service with the company and he recalls how 
he prompted the formation of the company. 

Born in Whittington, Vt., Feb. 17, 1861, Mr. Chase 


Mr. E. E. Chase, who's 
sweet-tooth lead to the es- 
tablishment of one of the 
largest candy companies 
in the middle west. Mr. 
Chase has completed his 
67th year as chairman of 
the board of directors and 
is still going strong. 





came to St. Joseph with his parents when very small. His 
father. G. W. Chase, operated a grocery and produce 
business. When 15 years of age the son persuaded his 
father to bring two expert candy makers from the East 
and they produced the first Chase candy on the second 
floor of the grocery store at Second and Felix streets. 
That was in 1876. 

The son then set out as a salesman for the firm and 
was immediately successful. He sold mare candy than 
the two experts could produce. 

That was the beginning of the company. The grocery 
and produce end of the business was quickly discarded 
and the new business grew rapidly. 
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Mr. Samuel W. Hallstrom 
In Memoriam 


t was with the greatest of regret that friends and rela- 

tives of Mr. Samuel W. Hallstrom, vice president and 
sales manager of the Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., heard 
of his death on Saturday, June 12, while on a trip to 
Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Hallstrom. who made friends wherever he went, 
leaves behind to mourn him, his wife, Adeline and a son, 


Mr. S. W. Hallstrom 

who is mourned by his 

many friends in the 
candy industry. 





William, and three brothers Arthur, of Evanston; Arvid, 
of Chicago; and Alfred, of Philadelphia. 

In all his dealings with his fellowmen, Mr. Hallstrom 
was noted for his kindness, honesty and spirit of friendli- 
ness. Mr. Hallstrom was born January 19, 1891, in 
Chicago. He attended Wakefield high school, following 
which, he went to the Universities of Chicago and North- 
western. 

Mr. Hallstrom started in the candy business with the 
Williamson Candy Co., in Chicago where he was in 
charge of crew work. From the Williamson Co., he 
joined the army and served 18 months overseas as an 
officer. Upon his return to the United States, he set up 
a brokerage business and continued in this business until 
he joined the staff of the Walter H. Johnson Co. 

From the time of the inception of the Council for 
Candy as Food in the War Effort. Mr. Hallstrom was 
chairman of the committee and was one of the most 
active boosters of the group. He was vice president of 
the N. C. A. for the past four years and only turned down 
the reelection at the last meeting because of his illness 
from which he has suffered for some time. He was a past 
president of the Chicago Candy association, was a member 
of the American Legion and of the Masonic order. 

Mr. Hallstrom’s heart and soul were in the candy busi- 
ness and, with his wonderful faculty for making friends, 
he numbered them everywhere. He was very active in 
civic affairs, in Red Cross work and was often active as 
chairman of drives af various sorts in the industry. He 
was enthusiastic about his work, he trusted mankind and 
did everything he could to help everyone he came in con- 
tact with. These friendly and sincere attributes are scarce 
and are the more outstanding when they appear in a man 
of Mr. Hallstrom’s character. 

Funeral services were held at St. Peter's Episcopal 
church in Chicago on June 17. The Rev. R. Everett 
Carr officiated at the services. Honorary pall bearers 
were: 

Walter Johnson, George Williamson, Theodore Stemp- 
fel, Ed Ossowski, A. F. Dirksen and Richard Wilde. 


Interment was made at Rose Hill Cemetery. 
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Synthetic Flavors Are 
Due to Meet Wider Use 


t was stated at the 34th annual meeting of the Flavor- 

ing Extract Manufacturing Association, that synthetic 
flavors developed to meet wartime shortages of the natural 
products have proved so satisfactory that they are likely 
to be continued in use permanently. 

The meeting of the association was held in New York 
City recently. Lloyd E. Smith of the Virginia Dare Ex- 
tract Company, was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. 

Discussing the development of the synthetic flavors, 
John S. Hall, the association’s executive secretary, ex- 
plained that cinnamon, nutmeg, anise, caraway, and even 
an imitation chocolate flavor have been produced in the 
industry’s laboratories by “artifice and synthesis.” The 
artificial products he said, are of the highest quality in 
many cases being more desirable than the originals, and 
have already received wide consumer acceptance. 

In addition, Mr. Hall explained the synthetic flavors 
are relatively inexpensive and it is expected that their 
extended development and use will permit even lower 
costs and insure their continued use by the industry. 

Eugene F. Bertrand of the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, who discussed the glass situation as 
it affects the flavoring extract industry, pointed out that 
because the trade was classified in the pharmaceutical and 
proprietary container group, it had escaped much of the 
regulations restricting food container sizes. Although 
the industry has thus been comparatively fortunate, in 
view of the wartime needs, it is imperative that the opera- 
tors attempt individual economies at once, he said. 

“Apparently there are not many if any, large stocks 
of empty glass containers in the country today, Mr. 
Bertrand declared. “We do not know whether or not 
further limitation orders might be necessary for season- 
able food packs, but we hope you will find it advisable 
to eliminate small sizes and other than standard shapes 
wherever possible.” 

The new regulations establishing a tax differential on 
alcohol will result in an annual saving of $43,000,000 to 
users of non-beverage alcohol, it was pointed out at the 
closing sessions of the Association. The differential, while 
common in foreign countries, it was explained by 
speakers, represents a departure in taxing policy here. 

Asserting that in the discussions which preceded the 
new regulations the alcoholic tax unit of the Treasury 
Department “for the first time did not oppose the differen- 
tial,” George H. Burnett of Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston, 
said that the “remaining difficulty is the requirement of 
the Treasury that claim for drawback be placed on a 
‘sales’ instead of ‘use’ basis.” 

“It has been felt by all who have been in close touch 
with the situation, however,” he said, “that we had better 
struggle along with this unfortunate state of affairs for 
the present and give the law a fair trial. If we find it 
unworkable, say at the end of another year, we can then 
apply for relief and with a better chance of success be- 
cause of the experience we have acquired in trying to 
meet the requirements.” 

There appears to be “some unevenness” in the en- 
forcement by the ATU of its rulings in the different dis- 
tricts, Mr. Burnett declared in discussing “Alcohol Tax 
Reduction and Its Problems.”. In the ‘New England, 
Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco districts, he said, a 
quantitative formula need not be supplied, although it 
is required in the New York and New Jersey districts. 
Assurances have recently been received from the taxing 
officials, however, that the quantitative formula require- 
ment would not be continued, Mr. Burnett added. 
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By FRANCIS T. DODGE 
Pres. Dodge & Olcott Co. 
New York City 


be the recent so-called, Truman Committee Report, much 
emphasis was laid on the continued seriousness of the 
U-boat menace, with its attendant havoc in the shipping 
lanes. To the importers of essential oils, as well as of 
every other foreign article, this menace continues to be 
one of the most serious problems we have to face, and 


Mr. Francis T. Dodge, president 
of Dodge & Olcott Co., says “for- 
tunately. for members of the 
Association, oils most needed are 
produced near by which means 
a minimum of difficulty in getting 
shipments to this country.” 





perhaps particularly with respect to essential oils, because 
in the eyes of the authorities in Washington our general 
line does not loom as important as do those lines in- 
volving articles directly necessary to the war effort. 

In many instances, where American importers are ready 
and anxious to bring in essential oils from abroad, and 
where the sellers are anxious to ship, the greatest diffi- 
culty is experienced in obtaining the necessary freight 
space. One of the members of this association purchased 
five tons of citronella oil late last fall for shipment from 
Ceylon. This is not a large order, as Citronella goes; 
but it took five different steamers, sailing at intervals of 
perhaps three weeks each, to enable the shipper to fill 
the order. This was because earlier in 1942 a somewhat 
cryptic edict had gone forth from Washington to the 
effect that no consignee of essential oils could import 
from certain countries more than one ton of the mer- 
chandise on any one vessel. 


Difficulties Outlined 


While the case cited may be an extreme one, it, never: 
theless, illustrates the difficulty in importing, even when 
occasional vessels are scheduled. On the essential oils 
coming from Madagascar and the neighboring islands it 
has been practically impossible to effect imports because 
of the almost complete absence of freight space. 

Fortunately for most of the members of this Associa- 
tion the oils which they particularly need are produced 
either in the U. S. A. or Mexico or in the West Indian 
Islands so that there is a minimum of difficulty in se- 
curing supplies despite the fact that things do not run 
as smoothly as in pre-war days. 

To be more specific, let us take up lemon, orange and 
lime oils, in which nearly all of you are interested. Cali- 
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Essential Oil Supply Threatened 
By Battle of the Atlantic 





Shipping space is the key to more supplies of 
essential oils for the confectionery industry. 
This is our loss to the submarine menace. 
This talk was given before the Flavoring Ex- 
tract Mfg. Ass’n Convention in New York. 


fornia has continued to produce lemon oil in very large 
quantities and fortunately has made no change in its 
selling price over and above $3.25 per lb. since June 1940, 
The price stabilization in this instance has met with con- 
siderable satisfaction on the part of consumers. This 
season the Californians are having more difficulty in 
securing the necessary labor to collect the fruit in the 
orchards in spite of the fact that many Mexicans are now 
being employed in this particular work. 

Beyond this, the Lend-Lease group in Washington has 
bought considerable quantities of lemon oil from Cali- 
fornia and is likely to purchase even more. This results 
in a more conservative attitude on the pari of the manu 
facturers of the oil, who are now limiting their sales to 
legitimate users in the hope of avoiding hoarding on the 
part of purchasers. There is very little doubt. however. 
that every buyer of lemon oil will be able to secure it 
when actually needed. 


Ample Orange Oil Supply 


We are also fortunate in America in being able to 
secure, from at least two of our states, ample supplies of 
orange oil supplemented by the availability of heavy 
Brazilian stocks. The last mentioned oil does not run 
quite as uniform as do the American oils but it will find 
an outlet in this country, in spite of the 25% protective 
import duty, in case the American manufacturers run 
temporarily short of supplies. This latter contingency. 
however, is most unlikely. During the past few months 
the market for orange oil has been on the weak side. 
due in part to the threat from South America. The oil 
from French Guinea in West Africa, which reached this 
country in considerable quantities in pre-war years, has 
arrived in only a petty way of late owing to shipping 
shortage and political reasons. Until the Mediterranean 
situation has cleared up even more than it has to date, 
we must not expect too much oil from Africa. The supply 
there, however, should be borne in mind. 

Distilled lime oil of better and better quality is coming 
out of Mexico by rail and is competing successfully with the 
somewhat better known article from the West Indies. Years 
ago Dominica supplied most of this article to American 
buyers, and, more recently, Trinidad. Now other islands 
have entered into the picture, but from all of these sources 
(with the exception of Mexico) the shipping problem 
looms large. In fact from some of the islands shipments 
have come in by air. This, of course, involves heavy 
transport expenses which could not be borne by very 
cheap articles. We should be grateful, therefore, that 
we can count on Mexico for substantial quantities of oil 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Use of New and Alternative Ingredients 
(o Meet Wartime Material Shortages 


By JAS. A. KING 
The Nulomoline Company 
120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Saeed weeks ago when I learned 
that I was to enjoy the privilege 
of addressing the N.C.A. Wartime 
Conference on the subject of “Use of 
New and Alternative Ingredients,” | 
immediately addressed letters to 50 
different allied trade firms asking for 
information on new products, replace- 
ment materials and alternative food 
ingredients. 

I am pleased to report that over 
95% of the firms replied, many of 
them sending samples and offering 
suggestions on the use of standard 
products, many of which may be 
used to replace other scarce basic 
food materials extensively used by 
our industry. Therefore, what I have 
to say is mainly a report on a quick 
survey covering the materials situa- 
tion as gleaned from the replies re- 
ceived, plus contacts with candy 
manufacturers and a search of our 
trade papers and scientific literature, 
including a few practical tests. 


New Products Scarce 


Quite a few of the allied firms 
frankly stated that they had no new 
products to offer at present. Their 
ability to produce was devoted prin- 
cipally to materials for the military 
forces, lend-lease and other govern- 
mental agencies. In suggesting vari- 
ous ways in which the replacement 
product or alternative ingredients 
may be used, due allowance is made 
for changes in appearance, taste and 
consistency of the candies in which 
some of these emergency food ma- 
terials may be used. However, many 
of the new and suggested materials 
will serve to still further enhance the 
abundantly nutritive properties - of 
candies. 

In order to foster free and open 
discussion of any product, it is 
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the policy to avoid mentioning trade 
names. However, any individual who 
may be interested in obtaining the 
name of the firm making or mer- 
chandising any of the materials under 
discussion can obtain a complete list 
of the names and addresses of the 
manufacturers and a brief descrip- 
tion of the products offered by ad- 
dressing me at my business address. 

Now, we will discuss the materials 
in their alphabetical order, starting 
with acids—fruit acids, such as citric 
and tartaric as derived from lemons, 
oranges, grapefruit, grapes and limes 
as these fruit acids are none too 
abundant. However, if either mallic 
acid as obtained from apples or lactic 
acid as present in butter-milk are 
available, these food acids may be 
used to stretch the supply of the citric 
or tartaric acids, 

I also contacted a producer of 
refined concentrated apple juice 
which is the so-called apple honey 
used by the tobacco industry as a 


This report presented at the 
N.C.A. Wartime Conference is a 
complete and exhaustive survey 
of present ingredient conditions. 


replacement product for glycerine. I 
was hopeful that a quantity of mallic 
acid could be extracted from the con- 
centrated apple syrup but was in- 
formed that the tobacco trade was 
taking most of this syrup and that 
the expense of extracting the rela- 
tively small amount of mallic acid 
recoverable was rather high and that 
it was extremely doubtful that any 
material increase in available mallic 
acid would result from this source. 


Egg Albumen 


It is apparent that the natural re- 
placement product for either pow- 
dered, flaked or granular albumen or 
dried egg whites would be either 
fresh or frozen egg whites when and 
if obtainable. The only other ingredi- 
ent which I have learned of and with 
which, no doubt, many of you are 
familiar, due to the fact that it has 
been used for several years, is the 
powdered soya protein derivative. It 
is handled in much the same manner 
as powdered albumen; it is a highly 
nutritive product and is used to 
either partly or completely replace 
albumen in various types of candies, 
notably in grained candies, such as 
cast and rolled cream centers, grained 
nougat, sea foam kisses, fudge, etc., 
and the suppliers will furnish formu- 
las and instructions for these as well 
as chewing candies. 


Agar-Agar Replacement 
Agar-agar or Japanese gelatine, as 
it is commonly called, is being fairly 
satisfactorily replaced by a compara- 
tively new product which is a vege- 
table colloid. However, when using 
this comparatively new vegetable 
colloid, the manufacturer suggests 
the use of a buffer salt and fruit acid 
in order to produce a gel; whereas 
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F1RST CHOICE 


FOR FINER JELLY CANDIES 
EXCHANGE CITRUS PECTIN 


FIRST CHOICE FOR QUALITY: Jelly candies made with 
EXCHANGE Citrus Pectin are famous for their eating quality 
—freshness, flavor, and brilliant clarity—whether made cast 
or slab, 

Feature them in all your packs and assortments. 


ee 


They have a superior quality your customers recognize. 


The boys in our armed forces are eager for those tangy, fruit 
flavored Pectin Candies too. 


FIRST CHOICE FOR PROFITS: excuance Citrus Pectin 
Candy cuts production time—sets and is ready for “sanding” 
in a few hours—packs easily in bulk. With EXCHANCE per- 
fected formulas, you can be sure of a good batch—and 
good profits, 


Confectioners everywhere are featur- 
ing Jelly Candy made with EXCHANGE 


Exclhamge 
Citrus Pectin, It’s a proven way to step (Exctiss g 
up sales and increase profits, Try it! re IT R U S 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Ontario, California 


189 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO * 99 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 
Pp ft C T | | Copyright, 1943, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department 
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HERE IS THE WARTIME STORY OF 


Sweetc 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 










Demand for ‘‘SWEETOSE"' is the heaviest in history. Thanks 


to ‘‘“SWEETOSE"' characteristics, many a once-despairing 
manufacturer is still able to keep the emphasis on quality 
in his products. Quite naturally, the demand for 
““SWEETOSE" has accelerated so swiftly that — under 
wartime conditions—we cannot produce enough to go 
around. For the duration, then, this sweetener that's dif- 


ferent must do unlimited good on a limited scale. Mean- 
while, may we suggest that you remember ‘‘SWEETOSE" 
for those fine postwar formulae you are now planning? 

























* “SWEETOSE’ Reg. Trade Mark for Staley's Enzyme 
converted Corn Syrup. 


TWICE AS SWEET @ © © THRICE AS FLUID 
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Le as ordinary corn syrup 
A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. 4m 


SOY BEAN 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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when using agar-agar, it is not neces- 
sary to add a buffer salt. It is well 
known that if fruit acid is added to 
a batch of agar jelly at temperatures 
much above 125 degrees F., the acid 
will destroy the jelling properties of 
the agar; whereas the addition of 
fruit acid to the vegetable colloid jel- 
ly is an essential part of the process. 
It is also claimed by the manufacturer 
that when using this vegetable colloid 
the batch can be strongly flavored 
with fruit acid and no difficulty will 
be experienced with premature set- 
ting while casting and no sweating 
of the finished candies will occur. 

Another new and quite interesting 
jelly producing substance extracted 
from the sea weed which grows on 
rocks along the Atlantic seaboard is 
Carrageen, commonly known as“Irish 
Moss.” The sea weed is especially pro- 
cessed to produce the gelatinous car- 
bohydrate principal known as Carra- 
geen which is the active jellifying 
substance found to possess properties 
similiar to agar-agar. It is reported 
that the supply of this especially pro- 
cessed Irish Moss is available in 
ample amounts. 

Upon receipt of the small «sample 
which I received from the manufac- 
turer, | immediately went into the 
laboratory and made two test batches 
of jelly. The formula was based upon 
the following: 

40 pounds Granulated sugar 
10 ” Invert sugar 

50 ” Corn syrup 

2 ” Irish Moss 
as Water 

The Irish Moss was mixed with the 
water and stirred and heated to the 
boiling point, then the sugar, invert 
sugar and corn syrup were added 
and the batch boiled until it was 
quite thick, at which point I deliber- 
ately added an excessive amount of 
citric acid in order to determine 
whether the acid would destroy the 
jellying properties of the Irish Moss. 
The batch was poured on wrapping 
paper and allowed to set. The jelly 
set to a rather firm mass indicating 
that smaller amounts of the Irish 


Moss could be used. 


Formula Adjustment 


I thereupon adjusted the formula 
using materials on the following 
basis: 

40 pounds Granulated sugar 

50 ” Corn syrup 

10 ” Invert sugar 
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1s 7 Irish Moss 
50 ” Water 


In order to eliminate as many 
frills as possible and simplify the 
process, | simply mixed the powdered 
Irish Moss with the dry sugar, then 
added the water, corn syrup and in- 
vert sugar and stirred and heated the 
batch to the boiling point, at which 
stage the Irish Moss had dissolved, 
then continued to boil the batch, stir- 
ring constantly, to 215 degrees F. At 
this point I again added an excessive 
amount of citric acid to determine 
whether the fruit acid would have 
any thickening or setting action upon 
the jelly. I am glad to report that | 
cast this batch into starch without 
any difficulty whatsoever. Based upon 
these two simple tests, it would ap- 
pear that Irish Moss will be found 
useful as a replacement product for 
agar-agar and pectin. 

May I repeat that the addition of 
the fruit acid at temperatures above 
200 degrees F. apparently had little 
or no effect upon the setting char- 
acter of the jelly nor did it appear 
to destroy or reduce the strength of 
the resulting jelly. The resulting jelly 
was moderately firm and clear and of 
continuous structure, but more water 
should have been evaporated by boil- 
ing the jelly to higher temperatures, 
thus checking the tendency to sweat. 


Butter and Oils, 
Fuild, Plastic and Hardened 
During the past year a number of 
fairly satisfactory edible oil products 
have been developed and are being 
used extensively as a replacement 
product for the different types of 
coconut oil. There are special oils 
used for roasting purposes and other 
plastic and hardened oils of both 
vegetable and bovine origin. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
processing the oils derived from the 
soya bean, beef and peanuts which 
are all domestic products. 


Cocoa Powder and Chocolate 


Simulated cocoa powder of high 
food value is also being offered, some 
of which consists of combinations of 
roasted barley, wheat flour, plus 
edible oils and simulated chocolate 
flavor. There are also products of- 
fered as a means of boosting or en- 
hancing chocolate flavor as used in 
syrups and other preparations. These 
chocolate flavor boosters contain 
what the manufacturer defines as 


amino sugars. As yet, I have found 
no alternative product offered that 
might be used as a replacement prod- 
uct for chocolate coating other than 
fondant for bonbon coating made 
from a combination of granulated 
sugar, corn syrup, invert sugar, edi- 
ble oil, evaporated milk, chocolate 
color and simulated chocolate flavor- 
ing. 

Due to the difficulty in handling a 
fondant coating of this type on stand- 
ard coating machines, the bonbon 
coating would necessarily be of lim- 
ited use. Probably a closer approach 
to the question of producing a simu- 
lated chocolate coating that could be 
run satisfactorily on standard coating 
equipment would be a combination 
of hardened edible oil plus roasted 
flour or processed peanut or cotton 
seed meals, plus flavoring and color- 
ing. 

Cocoanut Alternative 

An alternative product for dried 
coconut, of which the basis is corn 
flakes sweetened with sugar and flav- 
ored with simulated coconut flav- 
or and salt, is available in fairly 
sizable quantities. There is also the 
possibility of using pre-cooked whole 
wheat, also shredded whole wheat, 
which are available in either shreds, 
nugget or flake form. Other break- 
fast food type cereals of the pre- 
cooked variety are also available in 
the form of pre-cooked flaked oats. 
Toasted soya grits are also used to 
replace toasted coconut when used as 
a garnish on cast and cut marsh- 
mallows, and these cereal products 
may also be used as a protective coat- 
ing on many other types of candies. 
The bright appearance and malt 
flavor of some of these products are 
a distinct asset. 

Nuts 

Some of the nuts that are difficult 
to obtain in sufficient quantity may 
be replaced by the addition of newly 
developed malted kernels. They were 
designed primarily to take the place 
of coconut. This alternative ingredi- 
ent is not at present available in 
quantities as some difficulty is ex- 
perienced in obtaining equipment. It 
is hoped before long that sizable 
amounts can be purchased. This 
product consists of a combination of 
wheat, corn, malted barley, corn 
sugar and salt. Due to their bright 
appearance, they are also being used 
for topping purposes. 


(To be continued) 
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EYES THAT GUARD 
YOUR REPUTATION 


The very life of your business depends 
on the purity and uniformity of every 
ingredient that goes into your products. 





















Yet the human element enters even into 
the production of fine food flavors—one 
of the most closely controlled operations 
in all industry. 
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That’s why Monsanto control laboratories 
are staffed by highly skilled chemists. 


And that’s why you can depend on con- 


are 


trolled quality in every shipment of every 
Monsanto flavor that reaches your plant. 
Monsanto CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Monsanto Food Flavors of Controlled Quality 


MONSANTO pss a ia siete Beogtens U.S. P. 
CHEMICALS | 


| SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKINO 
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Exsential Oils of 
LEMON 
LIME 
ORANGE 
ANISE, ETC. 
Imitation Oil of Cassia 























|Gives You Glavere Aroma e Stability 
STANDARD SYVTHETICS, tne. 


119 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branches in: Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco 
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Delicious 


Food 


Yes... Candy is 
delicious food— 


Flavor makes it so. And for fifty 
seven years George Lueders & 
Company have been helping 
confectioners make better candy 
with more delicious flavors. 


Take for example — 
@ Lueders Butterscotch 


A Concentrated Imitation Es- 
sence, Stable and Strong—True 
to Type. Suggested proportions 

in ounces: Hard Candy per 
100 lbs.—2 ounces Fondants 
per 100 lbs.—11% ounces. 


Established 1885 


George 


Lueders 
& Co. 
427-29 Washington Street 
New York 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
510 N. Dearborn Street 56 Main Street 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 36! Place Royale 
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be Mentally Alert: 


Keep.up 
With Changing 
Industry Problems 


Read: 
THE 


MANUFACTURING  CONFECTIONER 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago Candy Club Setls 
$7,140,000 in War Bonds 


Huge Gathering of Candy Jobbers and Manufactur- 
ers Shatters all Records in Mammoth Bond Rally. 


it a spectacular demonstration of 
trade unity and industry co-op- 
eration, 1200 guests of the Chicago 
Candy Club filled the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Sherman on Fri- 
day evening, June 4th, and bought 
the almost incredible sum of $7,140,- 
000 in War Bonds. 





Sidney Z. Hoffmann 


Many trade celebrities participated 
in this important Rally. At the speak- 
er’s table were Sidney Z. Hoffmann 
of Walter Baker, president of the 
Chicago Candy Club; Rolfe M. Lo- 
bell, General Sales Manager of Over- 
land Candy Corp. and Chairman of 
the Bond Rally; Phil Gott, President 
of the N.C.A.; Chas. Scully of the 





Williamson Candy Co.; Arthur L. 
Stang of Cracker Jack; Ted Stempfel 
of E. J. Brach; Lester Winternitz, 
the well-known auctioneer, and Sgt. 
John Barry, hero of Guadalcanal and 
Midway, who gave a stirring talk on 
his experiences. 

The first lot auctioned consisted 
of 1000 boxes of Candy Bars and 
Packages donated by various manu- 
facturers to the Service Men's Center 
of Chicago, which was accepted in 
behalf of Chicago’s Mayor, the Hon. 
Edward J. Kelly, by Alderman Geo. 
D. Kells. The high bidders for this 
lot, totalling $125,000 were Messrs. 
Smerling of Confection Cabinet Co.., 
Diller of Nutrine Candy Co. and 
Mathias of Walter H. Johnson Candy 
Co. From then on the auction was 
a riot of excitement as lot after lot 
was put up for bidding . . . every mo- 
ment held a thrill that had the spec- 
tators on the edge of their seats . . . 
here before their very eyes was the 
greatest demonstration they had ever 
beheld of patriotism, loyalty and 
trade co-operation. This is best at- 
tested by the staggering total of 
$7,140,000 War Bonds sold, against 
which the amount of ex-quota candy 
supplied by more than 100 manu- 
facturers was insignificant. 
































YOUR TIMETS WORTH MONEY! 


Perhaps the manpower shortage leaves you with more 
to do—in less time—than ever before. Studying price 
and rationing regulations takes valuable time. Profit 
by using your time in your own business. Put your 
sugar problems before us. We study and interpret the 


regulations for you. 


B. W. DYER & COMPANY 


Sugar Economists & Brokers 
120 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Cable: DYEREYD, N. Y. 


Phone: WH. 4-8800 
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Mexican Sugar Embargo 
Is Commended by N.C.A. 


Merce action in putting an embargo on all ox- 
ports of sugar and sugar products from that coun- 
try, thus halting efforts of American concerns to circum- 
vent American sugar rationing regulations, was com- 
mended in resolutions adopted at the closing session of 
the National Confectioners’ Association wartime confer- 
ence at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

“The United States government and business agencies 
should support programs which restrict and control im- 
portations of sugar and sugar products from any sources 
which tend to throw out of balance the equitable dis- 
tribution provided under the rationing program, and 
also tend to affect adversely American industry and 
labor,” the resolutions declare. They follow, in full: 

WHEREAS, Sugar is being distributed in the United 
States on a definite rationing program; and 

WHEREAS, Candy, sugar syrup and sugar products 
which can be converted by industrial users are being im- 
ported from Cuba and Mexico; and 

WHEREAS, Some of these goods are sold without 
identification as to the country of origin in competition 
with quality products domestically produced; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That, where transportation facil- 
ities are available, instead of being used to bring in candy 
and other sugar, they should be used in bringing in sugar 
which may be equitably distributed to all consumers, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the National 
Confectioners’ Association commends the action taken 
by the Mexican Government, establishing an embargo on 
sugar and sugar products and expresses the opinion that 
such action should be helpful to the people both in the 
United States and Mexico; and 

FURTHER, That the government and business agen- 
cies should support programs which restrict and control 
importations of sugar and sugar products from any 
sources which tend to throw out of balance the equitable 
distribution provided under the rationing program and 
also tend to affect adversely American industry and 
labor. 


EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 13) 


there because you use many of those forms in a year’s 
operation of your business. 

Before okaying the use of a piece of paper, any piece 
of paper, decide whether or not it is vital, whether it 
could be lighter in weight or smaller in size. 

We are facing a definite and real break on the paper 
front unless we act promptly and decisively now. If you 
make important use of every scrap of paper now, we 
won't face such a break. 

It probably won't be quite as handy to turn the sheet 
over and it probably won’t look quite as nice to write 
carbons and notes on both sides of the paper, but if we 
don’t do these things we are wasting 50% of our paper 
supply. 

To paraphrase an old saying, “for waste of a piece of 
paper, more wood pulp was needed. For need of more 
wood pulp, more transportation was tied up. For need 
of more transportation to haul wood pulp, some imple- 
ments of war vitally needed were held up. Because these 
items were held up the life of a soldier may be endangered 
or lost. All for the wasting of present paper supplies.” 

It’s not fantastic, it could happen. It’s the little things 


= 


that build up to the big victory. So, save your paper. 
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MAPLEINE GIVES 
CANDY MAKERS 


HERE'S an old friend to help on those new problems that are 
everybody's headaches now—shortages, restrictions, rising costs. 


FORTIFIES CHOCOLATE. You're making coatings thinner to 
meet government requirements, using less cocoa and chocolate 
in fondants and bar goods. Make what chocolate you do use 
taste more “ chocolaty "" by adding Mapleine to dip and fon- 
dont formulcs. You can use less chocolate when you boost its 
flavor with Mapleine. 


REPLACES “ HARD-TO-GET” ITEMS. Flavor fondants and 
bar goods with Mapleine, stretch your scarce nuts, fruits and 
other flavors. A favorite for almost 40 years. 


HELPS CUT COSTS. Mapleine is economical, concentrated. 
A little flavors a lot. Saves you money. Learn more about 
Mapleine. Order from your regular supplier or write Crescent 
Manufacturing Company, 659G Dearborn St., Seattle, Wash. 


wee ee 


IMITATION MAPLE FLAVOR 
The Extra-Kp” Flavor in Wartime 
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Our service departments 
will help you with any of 
your technical problems. 
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UNIFORM... DEPENDABLE 


Confectioners’ Corn Syr- 
ups, Thin Boiling Starches, 
Moulding Starch 
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SUPPLY TRADE NEWS 


Standard Synthetics Staff Change 


Mr. Philip Slapin, who has been a salesman for Stand- 
ard Synthetics for the past 18 months has left their 
service according to an announcement from the com- 
pany. Mr. Marcel Gunder, who recently joined the firm, 
will take over the territory formerly covered by Mr. 
Slapin, namely New York City, New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, D. C. 





Dr. Powers Joins Monsanto Staff 


Dr. Donald H. Powers has joined the staff of Merrimac 
Division of Monsanto Chemical Co., as specialist on 
applications of these chemicals in the textile industry. 
Dr. Powers was formerly connected with the Du Pont 
company, United States Finishing Co., and Rohm and 
Haas. 


Levin Joins Lamborn Riggs & Co. 


Mr. Albert Levin, who has had a broad experience in 
sugar futures as well as in raw and refined sugars has 
joined the staff of Lamborn, Riggs & Co. 


Magnus Honored 


Percy C. Magnus, president of Magnus, Mabee & Rey- 
nard, Inc., prominent essential oil house, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner held at the Union League Club in New 
York in celebration of the 95th anniversary of the East 
River Savings Bank. Mr. Magnus is on the Board of 
Trustees. 


John Godston Joins FDA 


On May 28th, John Godston left the American Molasses 
Co., New York City, to work full-time handling the New 
Foods Section, Food distribtution administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., where he 
has been a part-time consultant each week during recent 
months. During the past 15 years, he has been working 
on the development and uses of new products for the 
above company and its subsidiaries including the Sucrest 
Corporation, The Nulomoline Co., and Applied Sugar 
Laboratories, Inc. 


National Starch Engineer Honored 


Lt. Vincent C. Rethman, former chemical engineer of 
National Starch Products’ New York service department, 
has been awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
the Air Medal with three oak leaf clusters for his achieve- 
ments against the axis in North Africa. 


Angermeier Appoints Thurber 


Herbert Angermeier, of T. H. Angermeier & Co., New 
York, announces the appointment of the Hobert J. 
Thurber Co., as brokers to cover the midwestern terri- 
tory. In addition to the Angermeier company, the Thur- 
ber Co., represents the following companies: Wilbur 
Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz, Pa.; C. M. Pitt & Sons, 
Baltimore; W. A. Cleary Corp, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Goebel Co., Chicago; Blue Bar Division of Durkee 
Famous Foods, Chicago; Food Material Corp., Chicago; 
Ward Milk Products Division of Kraft Cheese Co., Chi- 


cago. 
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Peppermint 


des Tuis unique catalog "C" contains a handy cross index on Lemon 
the "Correct Flavor to Use" listed under Food Classifications. Orange 
Send for your copy today. Cloves 


P. R. DREYER INC. we 


e NEW YORK, N. Y. Write For Prices 





Isker Addresses Food Institute 

At the recent meeting of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, held in St. Louis, Mo., Col. Rohland A. Isker, 
Officer in Charge, Q. M. C. Subsistence Research Labora- 
tory, Chicago, Ill., discussed some of the manifold prob- 
lems relating to the feeding of our overseas army, which 
today, serving in 68 different countries of the world, 
constantly presents new and challenging opportunities to 
the Food Technologists. Dr. Bernard B. Proctor, Assoc. 
Prof. of Food Technology at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Food Technology, Cambridge, Mass., also addressed 
the meeting, speaking on the subject of dehydrated food 
compression and its application to wartime food condi- 
tions. 


N. C. A. Convention 
(Continued from page 18) 


luncheon after which they heard talks by Col. John N. 
Gage, Executive Officer, Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
and by Maj. R. W. Olmstead, Deputy Director, Food 


Distribution Administration. 


Candy Plants at War 


Colonel Gage discussed the part that candy plants are 
playing in the direct war effort. Many candy plants have 
turned from the making of candy to the output of parts 
for guns, airplanes, tools, etc. Four candy plants have 
now received the Army-Navy “E” award of merit. These 
companies were given the award because of outstanding 
work done in aiding the war effort. 

Major Olmstead discussed the problem of shortages 
that we feel because of Lend-Lease activity but his ex- 
planation of the problem showed how essential it is that 
we maintain shipments of food to our allies. He pointed 
out that by keeping our allies in fit fighting condition, 
we are protecting the lives of American boys going across 
because it will mean just that much less for our army 
to accomplish if others continue to hold out against the 
common enemy. 

Mr. Paul R. Trent was chairman of the session on 
“Regulations Under Rationing” which featured the fol- 
lowing speakers: Maj. D. J. Anderson, Army Exchange 
Service, New York; Lt. M. F. McCormick. Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, U. S. Navy; Capt. G. W. Powers, 
Rationing Section, Price Regulations Branch, Purchasing 
Division, OPA; Lt. Col. Walker, U. S. Quartermaster 
Department; Mr. F. E. Kelly, Williamson Candy Co.; 
W. W. Kolbe, Reed Candy Co.; and Mr. Fred Chait, 
OPA official. 

The talks during this session were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of problems of selling to the Army and Navy and 
to post exchanges etc. During the “Information Please” 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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Essential Oil Supply 

(Continued from page 21) 
which will pass muster as to quality. Really good ex- 
pressed oil continues scarce and dear; but many con- 
sumers of bygone days have ceased to use it. 

The two best known essential oils which used to be 
shipped from Hong Kong and its neighboring city, 
Macao, namely Anise Seed and Cassia, have become very 
scarce, particularly Cassia, which, today, is almost un- 
obtainable as far as genuine U.S.P. quality is concerned. 
During 1941, very large quantities of Anise seed oil came 
into this country and the supply has lasted up to the 
present moment. Holders now, however, are becoming 
very conservative. American made Cinnamic Aldehyde 
is replacing Cassia oil to some extent and may account 
for the fact that so-called Cassia oil is still available to 
buyers. 

We have come to the end of supplies of East Indian 
nutmeg oil which had, in past years, a very wide dis- 
tribution in this country. The oil produced from the 
West Indian spice is not U.S.P. and its cost today, even 
if it were possible for distillers to obtain spice, 
would be prohibitive in view of existing ceiling prices 
on Nutmeg oil, which are based on the selling price of 
the East Indian oil during March 1942. 

Several of the mid-western oils, notably peppermint, 
have become a severe “headache” as far as rectifiers, 
jobbers and distributors are concerned. Peppermint, 
spearmint and the other less important oils produced in 
Michigan, Indiana, Oregon and Washington are classified 
as farm products by our government because they are 
produced right on the farms immediately after cutting the 
plants. Because they are called farm products no price 
ceiling is imposed upon their producers. In the case of 
Peppermint, this absence of a ceiling at the source has 
resulted in a steady advance which many attribute to the 
fact that one or more menthol manufacturers are pur- 
chasing the product to replace the Japanese oil which in 
happier days was the source of menthol crystals. 

Price Ceiling Effective 

The jobbers of Peppermint oil, many of whom are 
members of this association, have however, price ceilings, 
based on their selling prices of March 1942, above which 
they cannot re-sell the oil. If, for instance, Smith Brown 


& Company sold Natural Peppermint oil in March 1942. 


at $5.75 per lb they cannot sell at above that price today, 
even though it may cost from $5.90 to $6.00 per lb to 
buy the product on the farms. 

Outside of a few such very perplexing situations, how- 
ever, the effect of the “price ceilings” has not been bad 
for the trade. 

Speculative buying in many articles of interest to us 
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Patent |,781,672 is now void and the use of Lechithin 
in Chocolate is without any Patent restrictions. 


Our price and quality are right. 


J. C. Ferguson Mfg. Works, Inc. 


130-140 Ernest Street 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 
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has been pretty well eliminated, resulting in really 
healthier markets. The law of supply and demand has 
been allowed to function at under the price “ceilings” P 


and, generally speaking, there is not very much real LIGNIN VANILLIN. C. P 


criticism about the trend of prices during the last 12 
months. A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 
es — svely A NATURAL SOURCE Vanillin originated 
9 ~~ ~ ie among us pty pn Sl een te ae en 
jar, the o o 
early end of the war, there are more and more questions eneitinsn Guntenion: aie annie 
asked as to what effect the re-establishment of peace will OILS FOR FLAVORING PURPOSES. 


have on essential oils, particularly as to their market 
value. If the somewhat obsolete law of supply and de- AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


mand were to continue in effect it would be a little easier 
to predict the tendency of prices but we are finding in 644 Pacific St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
many instances that the governments of various pro- © &. Clinton 8t., Chienee 
ducing countries are barging into the supply problem and WISCONSIN, U.S. A. _1019 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 
are fixing minimum export values on many products. 
The reason for this is, of course, to increase revenue 
and primarily to obtain more United States dollars with 
which to buy much needed merchandise in this country. 
We have already witnessed several instances where arti- 


. 
cles, even in countries which can now ship to the U.S.A., . 
are priced far above what the large accumulated supply 
justifiies. On the other hand, where we might be led 

- 





Interior of Factory 








to expect an accumulated supply of goods in countries 
temporarily cut off from us, we may wake up and find 
a marked scarcity of the very articles needed. For in- 


stance, it has been reported that in the district around 
Grasse, in southern France where so many of the per- 
fume oils have been produced for decades, there is hardly 
anything available in the way of jasmin, rose, lavender, 


rosemary, etc., due to the fact that those who have 
produced the herbs or the flowers in past years haye been 
forced by circumstances to produce goods much more 


- 
needed by the civilian population. Certainly there will 
be a very heavy demand from many European countries 
after the war for essential oils from which they have had 


to abstain from buying during the past three years or 
more. This increased demand will have a bullish effect 
on many markets. 


* 
On the other hand there are many who feel that the 
United States, which is the largest consumer of most 
types of merchandise, may enter into an economic slump 
due to unemployment and other causes which will reduce 


the normal demand for many of our products, thereby 
tending to bring down values somewhat. It would indeed 


be a wise man who could predict with any success the 
general trend of prices after the war ends. Some will go 
up and some will go down. It will depend to some degree 


on the foreign exchange problem which will offer difficul- CHOCOLATE COATINGS 


ties to International bankers entirely unprecedented. My 
own feeling is that we are wasting time in trying to guess HOOTON CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
what may happen in 1944 or 1945 and to make the best NEWARK. NEW JERSEY* EST, 1897 
of the sufficiently difficult situation which exists today. 
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MODEL DF 


(DIE FOLD) 


Our latest adjustable 

bar wrapping machine 
A real-advance over all former 
bar wrappers, the DF makes a 
smooth, box-like wrap no matter 
how irregular the shape of a bar 
may be. All forming and end- 
folding of the wrapping material 
is done over breaker bars and 

tuckers. 

The DF and our other bar 
wrappers are now wrapping large 
quantities of bars for the armed 


forces and workers in defense ~ 


plants. 


We can serve you either way 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Because we are at present re-tooling for additional war work, our produc- 
tion has been so arranged that we can build a certain number of new 
wrapping machines without interfering with our armament work. So if 
you need an additional machine for essential supplies, don’t fail to consult 
us ... We'll be glad to give you helpful information about obtaining the 
necessary priorities. 

If you can’t obtain a sufficiently high priority, or haven’t time to wait 
for a new machine, our Wrapping Machine Procurement Service will 
endeavor to put you in touch with a manufacturer who can sell or lease 
you a used machine of the right type. We have made a careful survey of 
the machines available and have on file the names of owners, model num- 
bers and the kind of wrapping the machines can produce. In making use 
of this service, you are not restricted to wrapping machines now used in 
your field, for practically all of our machines are readily adaptable to dif- 
ferent forms of wrapping. 


Put your problem up to our nearest office 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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By ARTHUR SNAPPER 
Milprint Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Solving the Problems Oi 
Packaging Under 








have been asked to discuss the subject of PACKAG- 

ING UNDER WAR CONDITIONS. As I conceive this 
subject, what is desired is a brief analysis of the present 
situation and some attempt to appraise the future so as to 
chart a course which the industry may hope to follow, 
subject, of course, to the contingencies which may always 
arise and require us to re-appraise our situation from 
time to time. 


Mr. Arthur Snapper, 
Milprint Co., has dis- 
cussed the problem of 
packaging during war- 
time in this article, 
“Proper packaging,” he 
says, “performs two 
functions: (1) the pro- 
tection of the product 
packaged and, (2) the 
ornamental or sales 
function.” 


Proper packaging performs two functions: (1) the 
protection of the product packaged and, (2) the orna- 
mental or sales promotional function. In normal times, 
both of these functions are of equal importance because 
there is nothing gained by protecting the product if it 
does not sell. In war times, however, the protective 
function is of greatest importance, and in fact, comes 
under the heading of an essential activity. 

When foods are so scarce that they must be rationed, 
certainly nothing reasonable should be spared to see that 
they are not wasted through spoilage, breakage, or con- 
tamination, or otherwise permitted to become unfit or 
unpalatable. Furthermore, at a time when man-hours 
mean so much to the nation, the sanitary protection of 
food becomes doubly important. For these reasons, pro- 
tective packaging of essential food products is generally 
recognized as a wartime necessity and I do not feel that 
we need fear any grave legal restrictions on this type of 
packaging. 

In passing, let me point out that I have referred in 
this statement to packaging essential food. Up to date, 
the candy industry has been fortunate in gaining recog- 
nition of the fact that candy is food, but I want to point 
out that you cannot rest easy in this position. 

The “crusaders” are on your path. During the last 
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War Conditions 


This subject is one which touches every 
manufacturer of candy and is one that 
is constantly changing under the pres- 
sure of war. This talk was presented 
at the N.C.A. Wartime Conference. 


war the “crusaders” took advantage of opportunities 
offered by wartime restrictions on personal liberties to 
try to revolutionize the drinking habits of the nation. 
They are opportunists and you can be sure that there 
are a certain number of them who are waiting for the 
opportunity to reform the candy eating habits of the 
American people. The only way that this can be com- 
batted is by an educational program such as is being 
put on at the present time, and it is a matter of vital 
importance to everyone in your industry as well as to 
those who deal with your industry to get actively behind 
this program to establish candy as food. If you are suf- 
ficiently aggressive in this respect, the crusaders will be 
able to find better opportunities than the candy industry. 

With reference to the second function of packaging, 
namely, the ornamental or sales promotional function, 
our situation is not so good. It is still important to 
“merchandise” your product, but this must be accom- 
plished without the use of critical materials. The exer- 
cise of ‘packaging skill becomes doubly important under 
these circumstances. True, you may be able to protect 
your product and sell all you can make, in a sloppy, 
unattractive package, but by the time the war is over, 
your product will have a negative association in the 
minds of your customers, and when they can get more 
attractive merchandise, they will not buy yours. 

With the exercise of ingenuity and skill you can still, 
even under war conditions, have an attractive package 
and retain the identity of your product, by retaining your 
color scheme, brand name, and other identifying features 
of your package, even though some of the frills and fancy 
touches may have to be left off. 


Retain Your Identity 


In passing, I want to point out that here again we must 
look out for the “crusaders.” Under all conditions, re- 
tain the identiy of your product. To the “crusader” a 
candy bar is a candy bar, and if it contains Grade “A” 
ingredients, it is a Grade “A” bar. Flavor, palatability, 
uniformity and good-will are intangibles which they do 
not recognize or consider. Therefore, I say, grade label- 
ing or not grade labeling, let us set up as one of the ob- 
jectives that we must hold at all costs the retention of the 
identity of your product. 

Now, for a brief resume of the legal restrictions im- 
posed on packaging. At best, this can be but a fleeting 
glimpse at the numerous orders affecting the packaging 
industry. A detailed analysis of each one of these orders 

Order L-20 refers to cellophane and prohibits the use 
of cellophane for a candy box overwrap. It does permit 
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This photo shows the 
new Tootsie Temptee 
package in use at the 
present time by the 
Sweets Company of 
America. The Sweets’ 
line has been consoli- 
dated as a war meas- 
ure and is packaged in 
this type of bag in 
order to save packag- 
ing materials. 





other uses of cellophane on candy where necessary for 
the protection of the product itself. 

Order M-286 limits the use of glassine paper to those 
cases where its protective qualities are required. The 
provisions of this order prohibit the use of glassine on 
candy and candy products when used as a container 
overwrap or a container liner in conjunction with 
or in addition to any other greaseproof paper wrapper 
or in conjunction with or in addition to any wrapper 
of cellophane or similar transparent materials derived 
from cellulose. 


Greaseproof Liners 


One question which frequently arises is whether or not 
a waxed sulphite liner can be called a greaseproof liner. 
Waxed paper is not greaseproof and, therefore, this order 
does not prohibit the use of a glassine wrapper and a 
waxed paper liner. Except for this one prohibition, the 
candy industry’s use of glassine paper is unrestricted. 

Order M-241 restricts the manufacture of various 
papers to a percentage of that manufactured during a 
base period from October 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942. 
Because of the protective functions of glassine, grease- 
proof and vegetable parchment, the manufacture of these 
items is permitted to the extent of 100% of the base 
period. Other wrapping papers are limited to 85%. In 
passing, attention should be called to the inventory pro- 
vision of this order which prohibits building up an 
inventory of paper in excess of two carloads unless the 
inventory does not exceed a 60 day’s supply. 

Order M-241-a lists certain items on which the use of 
paper is prohibited entirely and other items on which its 
use is cut down. The list of items prohibited includes 
novelties—holiday, party, advertising and decoration, 
such as garlands, serpentines, horns, hats, table decora- 
tions and place cards, streamers, including those for win- 
dow display and decoration, flower pot covers, costumes, 
artificial flowers and flower specialties, confetti, festoons, 
fireworks, bouquets and skewers. 


Holiday Bands Not Prohibited 


We have been advised that this does not prohibit the 
use of holiday bands which are placed around a standard 
package, the theory being that this actually saves ma- 
terial because it avoids the necessity for throwing away 
packages especially printed for holiday use which might 
be left over. In the case of a band, the band can be taken 
off and thrown away and the merchandise still remain 
salable. We have also been advised that the order does 
not prohibit the use of a special holiday package if the 
package does not contain any more pulp or paper than 
the standard package. 

In the items restricted is included dollies and mats and 
tray covers which are restricted to 60% of the amount 
manufactured during the base period. 
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Order L-241 is a limitation upon the printing of paper 
and restricts all printers to the use of not more than 90% 
of the gross weight of paper or paperlike substance 
(which would, of course, include cellophane) put into 
process by him during the corresponding quarter of the 
calendar year 1941. 

In view of the increased use of paper for packaging 
purposes this would greatly restrict the production of 
packages of all kinds were it not for a provision which 
excludes printed matter necessary for the production of, 
the delivery to, or the use of products by any department 
or agency of the United States. This enables us to get 
ex-quota paper for any packaging material necessary for 
delivery of your products to the post exchanges, Navy 
stores or other departments or agencies of the United 
States Government, so you see, it is important that you 
get accurate information not only so you may get ex- 
quota sugar and chocolate, but also that you certify this 
information to your package supplier, so that he may 
get ex-quota paper. 

Order L-239 limits the manufacture of folding and set 
up boxes. This order is highly technical. It sets up 
maximum specifications for various types of boxes. 
Schedule 1 sets up the specifications for food boxes for 
some items. Candy boxes are not included in those for 
which specifications have been set up as yet, but you 
might be interested in looking over the specifications 
set up in the order for crackers and baked goods boxes, 
so that you might get an idea of what might be in the 
offing for the candy industry. 


Special Boxes Cancelled 


Order L-239 contains these further provisions which 
might be of interest. It prohibits the manufacture of any 
box for seasonal or other special purposes having a 
greater pulp content or area or weight of paper or paper- 
board than contained in the usual commercial box for 
like contents. It also prohibits the manufacture of any 
sleeves or extra containers for seasonal or other special 
purposes unless also required for the usual commercial 
box for like contents. These provisions, however, do not 
apply to the so-called two-in-one package, where two or 
more commodities usually separately packed are packed 
together. 

This order prohibits the manufacture of dummy boxes 
for commercial display. It also prohibits the manufacture 
of boxes from certain grades of paperboard containing 
virgin wood pulp. It provides that no person shall com- 
mercially use on the inside of any folding box any liner 





This is a view of the Milprint plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
following article discusses the packaging problem facing the 
candy manufacturer. 
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made from virgin wood pulp or from any waste paper 
which can be processed to simulate the appearance of a 
virgin wood pulp liner, except where such liners are used 
in folding boxes for packaging wet or oily foods or other 
products determined by the War Production Board to 
require such liners for the protection of the product. 

Order P-140 refers to the purchase of wooden and 
fiber shipping containers and sets up preference ratings 
for different industries. The candy industry is not 
included in any of the lists under this order, therefore, 
you must make application for a preference rating on 
Form PD-802 for such shipping containers as you may 
need. 


Scrap Obsolete Plates 


Order M-99 provides that all obsolete printing plates 
must be scrapped. A plate is obsolete as of July 1, 1942 
or on the first day of any calendar quarter thereafter, it 
has been in existence (In the case of container printing) 
one year, and in all other cases, two and one half years 
and has not been used during such period, unless there is 
an assured future use of the plate. 


This order also contains restrictions on the amount of 
zinc that may be used for making plates. 


In passing, let me say that there are other orders re- 
stricting the amount of other metals that may be used 
for making printing plates so that it becomes desirable 
not to make any changes in plates that are not absolutely 
essential. 

Now, with reference to printing inks, there are more 
than 50 orders of the War Production Board affecting 
this situation. Dye stuffs, organic pigments, solvents, 
resins and oils are all restricted and on many of. these 
items, such for example, as linseed oil, the situation 
promises to become tighter. For this reason, I feel that 
it is necessary to cut down the ink coverage on your bags 
and wrappers so far as may be necessary to meet these 
various restrictions and still retain the identity of your 
product. 

CMP Regulation No. 5 permits those in the candy in- 
dustry to issue an AA-1 priority for maintenances, re- 
pairs or operating supplies. We have had a number of 
customers offer us priority extensions under this regula- 
tion for their packaging materials, but we have been 
forced to ignore these priority extensions because amend- 
ments to CMP No. 5 expressly provide that priorities 
may not be extended under it for paper, or paper prod- 
ucts, or cellophane or cellophane products. 


Natural Shortages Discussed 


In a general way this resume covers the legal restric- 
tions on candy packaging. I wish, however, to call 
attention to the fact that there are natural shortages which 
also affect this situation. The total output of the Glas- 
sine mills is not sufficient to meet all of the requirements 
for glassine. This particular type of paper is used in 
many ways that are essential to the war effort. It is used 
for packaging sterilized bandages and surgical instru- 
ments, for packaging chemicals and other health supplies, 
in the winding of coils, the manufacture of condensers, 
as tracing paper in making of engineering drawings, for 
use in wrapping repair parts for guns, tanks, planes and 
other items of war which parts must first be coated with 
grease. 

A great deal of it is also being used as a liner in card- 
board containers for products that were formerly canned 
in tin. For this reason, from time to time, it is probably 
going to be neeessary to use substitutes for glassine paper. 
The primary protective function of glassine on candy 
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WRAPPING 


IDEA MACHINES 


FAST-EFFICIENT RELIABLE 


ANDY manzufac- 
turers both large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they previde the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building « 
service record that stands 
unmatched and unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 16¢ 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 to 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted to your most 
exacting requirements. 















WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. U.S. A. 








CURTISS CANDY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Reprints re 


of articles appearing in The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER may be obtained in quantities of 
100 or more for the cost of printing. Useful for 
mailing to your customer list, or any others whom 
you may wish to interest in the subject covered. 
Write for prices to: . 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 
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is its greaseproof qualities and I feel that it is essential 
in substituting for glassine to substitute only those papers 
that have greaseproof qualities. Any other substitute will 
rob your packaging of its primary protective value. 

The manufacture of box board is also less than the 
demand and here you may have to substitute lighter 
weights and less attractive finishes, but again, in sub- 
stituting, you should always strive to retain the pro- 
tective value of your package. 

By and large, the bag industry is behind in deliveries 
due not only to the shortage of materials but also to the 
shortage of manpower. Bag machine operators are highly 
skilled workmen and cannot readily be replaced when 

they are taken out of the industry. 


Anticipate Demands 


It becomes necessary under these circumstances to 
anticipate your demands for all types of packaging ma- 
terial beyond what you would have to do in normal times. 

Now, with reference to the future, it is very difficult 
and very dangerous to make predictions because no one 
knows how long this war will last, nor how severe condi- 
tions will get before it is over. For example, I am in- 
formed that in Germany and Sweden pulp mills are 
operating full but the pulp (with the addition of some 
beet sugar) is being fed to the cattle to keep them alive— 
but probably not very healthy. (Similarly, any kind of 
package may keep your product alive, but only good 
merchandising will keep your business healthy.) 

If we should ever get to such extremes of necessity in 
this country, all present calculations would be thrown out 
of line. However, in the absence of such factors, I believe 
that the food industry will continue to receive the ma- 
terial it needs for the protective packaging of its output, 
even though the pulp situation is grave and will become 
worse. If the candy industry continues the splendid job 
that it has started of educating the public on the value of 
candy as food, I believe that it will continue to be classed 
with the food industry and that it, too, will receive what 
is needed for the protection of its output, especially if 
the candy industry continues to sell the present high per- 
centage of its output to post exchanges and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Printing Problems 


With reference to inks, varnishes, lacquers, etc., I be- 
lieve that the problem will continue to become more acute 
as this war continues, but I believe that with the exercise 
of ingenuity, the industry can do a job of putting out 
attractive and appetizing packages which will retain the 
identity of your product and protect the good will which 
so many of you have built up over the past years. 


RIBBON SPECIALISTS 


Large Range of Ribbons 
For Candy Packages 


Gauze Ribbons—Satin and 
Novelty Effects—Ribbonzene 





‘Where quality merchandise 
Costs no more" 


W-E-R RIBBON CORP. 


New York, N. Y. 





440 Fourth Avenue 
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CANDY TIED WITH 


IBBONS ——More Sales 


We have largest stock in the 
Middle West 


Satin — Messaline—Tinsel—- 
Novelty Ribbons—Rib-O-Nit 
—Ready-Made Bows—and 


and Patriotic Ribbons Rosettes. 


Immediate Delivery 


R.C Tart Co. 


429 W. RANDOLPH ST. CxaIcago 





The future of the candy industry depends upon the 
kind of candy you are feeding to the people today. We 
maintain that candy is food which means that it should 
be palatable, appetizing and healthful. If substitutes or 
extenders are used to such an extent that candy becomes 
unappetizing or unhealthful, you are endangering your 
standing as part of the food industry and while it might 
give you a few more pounds of candy to sell today, you 
will lose sales because of it tomorrow. 

To sum up my thoughts on this matter of wartime 
packaging, my recommendations would be that you guard 
your status as part of the food industry and that you 
bear in mind that the primary function of your packaging 
during war times is protection against waste and con- 
tamination and that you retain under any and all cir- 
cumstances the identity of your product by retaining 
the identity of your package. 


Clark Heads N.M.T.A. 


Roe S. Clark, vice-president and treasurer of the Pack- 
age Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., has been re-elected 
as president of the National Metal Trades Association. 


Candy For Service Clubs 


Government officials have requested the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, Chicago, to urge manufacturers 
to supply candy to Army Service Clubs. Under existing 
orders, candy producers can secure ex-quota chocolate 
for candy sold to these agencies but cannot secure extra 
quota sugar. 


“Millions of Meals Daily .. .” 


The world’s biggest food customer met with the leading 
food producers of their country in Chicago recently when 
the Quartermaster Corps’ key officers met with the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers Sales Executives of Chicago and 
discussed the subject “Millions of Meals Daily and How 
the Quartermaster Does It.” It brought to light some of 
the problems which are sapping the war effort, encumber- 
ing, governmental restrictions, OPA fumblings, approach- 
ing food shortages and the threat of inflation with ham- 
pered production. 


Chapman Is Honored 


Mr. M. L. Chapman, sales manager of the Products 
Dep't. of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, was 
recently elected district governor of the Rotary Club for 
the Southern California District. He was inducted in 
St. Louis on May 15th. 





Ribbons dress 7, the candy box 
“ns ae out YOUR ideas with 
TAFFEL RIBBONS and you'll in- 
crease sales. Samples and prices 
on request. Send for free instructive 
booklet. 





TAFFEL BROS., INC. 


95 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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N. C. A. Convention 
(Continued from page 29) 


quiz after this discussion period, the question was asked 
as to whether or not there would be any replacement on 
fats and oils sold for Armed Services overseas to Hawaii, 
Alaska, etc. It was brought out that there would be no 
replacements on domestic use but that replacements could 
be had for overseas post exchange usage. 


Pricing Under OPA 


In the discussion of Pricing under OPA Regulations, 
Neal V. Diller, Nutrine Candy Co., acted as chairman 
of the session. Mr. J. M. Gleason, Senior Confectionery 
Specialist, Office of Price Administration and Mr. Jeffer- 
son Burrus, Jr., Chief Counsel Food Price Section, OPA, 
answered in a general way, a few of the questions that 
were brought up but brought out the fact that the answers 
they gave could not be considered official since the prob- 
lems must be brought to them officially in their offices 
for lengthier discussion. 

The quiz period did bring out the fact that the candy 
industry has probably done pretty well under general 
price control and most listeners agreed that they were 
undoubtedly better off than if price control had not been 
established. 

Manpower replacement is one of the most vital problems 
facing industry today, according to the discussion on this 
subject at the conference. Mr. W. S. Viles, E. J. Brach & 
Sons, discussed this problem and pointed out that candy 
making is a clean, pleasant, steady type of work with 
plenty of romance and adventure involved. In talking 
of the manpower problem faced by candy makers, Mr. 
Viles said that it is now necessary to utilize all available 
help. He suggested that the gate interview, wants ads, 
employment agencies, schools, colleges are all points that 
must be checked if manpower needs are to be met. 

The part that handicapped persons can play in the 
war effort was talked about also. It was shown that these 
people can and will work and do a fine job if they are 
given a chance. They have more at stake in that they 
feel their affliction and, therefore, do a better job to make 
up for it. Colored help was also mentioned as a source 
of additional labor although this type of help is not as 
available as other kinds. There are a great many prob- 
lems involved in assimilating Negro workers but some 
plants are doing it and making it work out. 


Part Foreman Plays 
Mr. George B. Cox, Curtis Candy Co., enlarged upon 


this subject by discussing the part a foreman or personnel 
manager should play in meeting the help problem. Mr. 
Cox told his listeners that physchological and sociological 
problems of workers must be studied and understood 
before it will be possible to combat in any way, the large 
turnover of help. 

The interviewer should create the first good impression 
on the prospective worker. This first impression is the 
most vital one of all. A complete application form should 
be used and filled out carefully in order to get complete 
background information on the employee. After the 
interview, the prospect should be taken into the depart- 
ment where he is to work, introduced to the foreman of 
that department, shown what the work will be like and 
told what the pay will be. He then, should be allowed to 
decide on the job himself before he accepts it. The pur- 
pose behind this procedure is to let the worker know 
ahead of time whether or not he will like his work and 
thus save the trouble of hiring a man or woman who 
won't stay after being put on the payroll. 

Another good plan in making an employee feel at home 
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DONALD A. IKELER 
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Territory: Michigan 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
Emery Way at Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


JOHN T. BOND & ASSOCIATES 
637 S. Wilton Place 
Phone: Federal 6028 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Territory: Pacific Coast 


HARRY LYNN 
Candy Manufacturers Representative 
1511 Hyde Park Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Territory: Chicago and Milwaukee Areas 
Illinois, Indiana, Southern Wisconsin 











on the job is to introduce him or her to an older worker 
who can then show this person how to operate his ma- 
chine or where the rest rooms are or tell him what the 
lunch hours are, etc., all little items that a new man hesi- 
tates to ask of his boss. This procedure gives the new 
employee a chance to get acclimated and to think that 
someone is interested in his or her welfare. 


Treat Help as Humans 


It all boils down to a policy of treating each employee 
as though he was a real human being rather than an 
automaton who’s only desire was to do more work. It's 
the job of the employer to sell his company policies to 
his employees if he wants the best loyalty and work. 

As a last point made by Mr. Cox, before hurriedly 
“crying” about absenteeism, find out why your employees 
have stayed away and in most cases it will be a good 
reason or at least some reason that you can help the 
employee to clear up. Exit interviews are valuable and 
often the means of saving a laborer. If a man is leaving 
because he has some grievance, he can often be salvaged 
by talking to him and finding out the cause of his com- 
plaint and then relieving the situation so that he is no 
longer being bothered. In these times, especially, it 
behooves all plant managers and personnel men to do 
their best in retaining their help as each day brings new 
losses to the draft, and other industries. So the job is 
to hang onto what you have now. 

As a fitting close to a valuable series of discussions, 
Dean Wm. H. Spencer, Regional Director, Region 6, 
War Manpower Commission, spoke on the subject of 
“Essentiality.” 

Dean Spencer brought out the point that the candy 
industry is not exactly an essential industry in the offi- 
cial sense of the word, although the WMC does recognize 
the fact that it is doing invaluable work in maintaining 
morale and aiding the war effort. At the present time, 
there are only 35 industries that have the official stamp of 
absolute essentiality on them. Fifty to 60 percent of the 
output of the candy industry is going to the Armed Serv- 
ices according to Dean Spencer and this contribution 
towards health and morale building is one of the im- 
portant factors aiding towards our eventual complete 
victory over the axis. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 





New and used steam jacketed copper 

kettles, various sizes, attractive 
prices and good deliveries. Address 
F-6436, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1 Wer- 

ner Drop Machine, 1 Racine Duplex 
Sucker Machine, 3—3x8 Cooling Slabs, 
4 Mills Batch Rollers. Address E- 
54315, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 





1-National Equipment latest style 24” 

chocolate coating machine, with 60- 
ft. cooling tunnel, automatic tempera- 
ture control, machine practically new 
condition. Address E-5432, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison, St. Chicago, Illinos. 





1 PACKAGE Machinery LB type 

sucker wrapping machine for ball 
pops and flat suckers. This machine is 
in excellent condition. Address Close 
& Company, 2021 W. Fulton St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





FOR SALE: 1 Package Machinery 
Sucker Wrapper; 1 Each Package 
Machinery Model K and KD Kiss 
Machines, with motors; 2 Hikdreth 
Pulling Machines, No. 6, double arm, 
200-Ib. capacity, motor driven, and 2 
Hildreth Pulling Machines, display 
models, 10 to 25 Ib. capacity ; 3 Amer- 
ican Candy Pullers, factory sizes, 
100-lb. capacity. Address C-3437, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 





FACTORIES WANTED 





WANTED for cash on the spot a 

candy factory with not less than 
1000 bag per year sugar quota. Equip- 
ment and good will not of much im- 
portance. Address C-3431, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 
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CLEARING HOUS 





FACTORIES WANTED 





We are interested in purchasing a 

modern going candy factory located 
in the east or far west. Prefer one 
equipped for making fudge. Send com- 
plete details to C-3432, c/o THE MAn- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: Candy factory. Will pur- 

chase for cash, operate, and keep or- 
ganization intact. Have sufficient cap- 
ital and knowledge of business to oper- 
ate company successfully. Will pay 
‘spot’ cash with or without real estate. 
Please give full details. Address 
C-3435, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, II. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WILL BE GLAD TO CONSIDER 

AN INTEREST in a substantially 
sound factory in the middle west. 
Small or medium size. I know my 
plan of operation and distribution will 
realize more profit per pound. Address 
F-6433, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 





WANTED—Job Lots—Corn Syrup, 

Other Syrups, Nuts, Fruits, Albu- 
men, Cellophane, Miscellaneous Sup- 
plies. Highest Cash. Cramer, Box 644, 
Frederick, Md. 





Will sell or license a new candy pro- 

duction process Basic Patent, in 
which individual pieces are formed and 
wrapped with a transparent hermeti- 
cally sealed wrapper simultaneously. 
Full details if interested. Address 
E-5436, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIlionis. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





CUT ROLL MACHINE for mak- 

ing Hand Roll Centers. Must be in 
good condition. Advise best price. Ad- 
dress 6434, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, II. 


MACHINERY WANTED 








EQUIPMENT WANTED! 


You can perform a war time 
service by putting every idle 
machine back to work! We have 
jobs for idle equipment in plants 
doing war work. Wire collect 
what you can offer. 


UNION STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


318 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 











Machinery Wanted—A starch cooler 

and dryer. Address E-54317, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 





WANTED: A cream beater, about 100 

gallon capacity. Address E-54313, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Wanted to purchase for cash the follow- 
ing equipment: Automatic Nougate 
Cutter, 50 Gal. Double-action Tilting 
Steam Kettle, Motor driven, Enrober 
16”, Two-way Caramel Cutter, Nougate 
Beater, and Aluminum Molds. Give 
Full details, price, and where equip- 
ment may be inspected. Interested only 
in new type equipment in A-1 condi- 
tion. Address E-54314, c/o THE Man- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED 
Model E Friend Hand-Roll Ma- 
chine 65 Ib. (approximate) 


capacity. This machine has solid 
base, not 4 legs. If you have an- 
other model, give the model letter 
and serial number, the capacity, 
and whether the base has legs or 
is solid. SUNDAY’S CANDIES 
644 BLUE HILL AVE., DOR- 
CHESTER, MASS. 











MACHINERY WANTED: 1 Model 

K.D. Kiss Machine. Address E- 
54316, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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* CANDY * IN STOCK READY FOR 
5 IS FIGHTING FOOD ON IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


3 * THE FIGHTING FRONT, * 
- ON THE HOME FRONT! * 
KEEP IT ROLLING WITH * 





UNION REBUILT GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT! 


— ALL OFFERINGS SUBJECT PRIOR 
SALE! WIRE COLLECT FOR 
be PRICES AND INFORMATION! 




































































er 
/o JUST RECEIVED —» 
R, 
National Equipment Fully 
= Automatic Steel Mogul, 
0 motor driven, with motor 
lo driven depositor. This 
R, machine was in operation 
iS. until recently and was oo 
— maintained in excellent » . 
~ condition. ‘ STEEL MOGUL 
te 
8 1—Simplex, Model E, Steam Vacuum 
aad Cooker, Double Tilt Type for use be- 
ae tweent 2 Cream Beaters. 
ve 
p- ' TLE 
ly 3 Special High Speed Ideal K E T 5 
a Caramel! Cutters and Wrappers, 2—National Equipment Chocolate Kettles—2000 
li 
: j cap. over 350 per minute. lb. cap. 
“4 I—Lehman Chocolate Kettle—2000 Ib. cap. 
v. 3—National Equipment Chocolate Kettles—600 Ib. 
cap. 
I—National Equipment Chocolate Kettle—400 Ib. 
-_ cap. 
Steam Jacketed Copper Kettles .10-100 gal. cap. 
e ee 
1—National Equipment Co. Fully Automatic Wood : : 
Mogul. National Equipment Continuous 
2—Package Machinery Co. Model K, Kiss Ma- Cooker, with pre-melting Kettles. 
chines. 
Racine Die Pop Machines, Models M & H, with I—150 gal. cap. Copper Steam Jacketed 
all dies, conveyors, parts, etc. Vacuum Pan complete with vacuum 
Savage Marshmallow Beaters 80 gal. cap. pump and accessories. 
60 gal. Cream Breaker I—Friend Super-Dreadnought Plastic Ma- 
Mills No. 20 Marshmallow Beaters. chine, cap. 450 Ibs. per minute. 
National Equipment Racine Pulling Machine. I—Greer 32” Coater Complete with all 
Chocolate Melters York Batch Rollers. attachments, cooling tunnel and packing 
300—500—1000 ibs. cap. Peanut Roaster—I bag cap. table. 
el We pay cash for sur- : 
x plus equipment from a AN D E UIPMENT CO 
a single machine to an © 
‘ entire plant. 
t 318-322 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


MACHINERY WANTED 

Machinery wanted by manufacturer: 

Hildreth Motor-Driven Form 6 
Puller ; Simplex Vacuum Cooker with 
Extra Kettle; Brach Cutting Machine 
with Complete Set of Rolls for Hard 
Candy, and with Tunnel ; Batch Warm- 
ers. Prefer location on West Coast. 
Please give full description of condi- 
tion. Price wanted. Address E-5431. 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
WANT to purchase complete molding 

equipment. Filler, tumbler, and 
molds. Will consider machines without 
malds. Give price, condition, and loca- 
tion. Address D-4433, c/o THE Man- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, III. 








1 ALMOND or Kernel Blanching Ma- 

chine. State capacity, construction and 
price. Address D-4431, c/o THE Man- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 West 
Madison St., Chicago, II. 





MACHINERY WANTED: UR- 
GENTLY WANTED: Copper 
Coating Pans and Vacuum Pans; Tab- 
let Machines; Dryers and Mixers; 
Jacketed Copper and Aluminum Ket- 
tles. Describe fully and quote prices. 
Address A-1433, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, III. 





WANTED: Steel or wood moguls, 

automatic ball machines, and starch 
dryers. Interested in modern equip- 
ment in good operating condition. Give 
full details, price, and where equip- 
ment may be inspected. Will pay cash 
and remove immediately. Address 
C-3436, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Second 
hand cream beater. T. J. Boosalis, 
Candy Shop, Decorah, Iowa. 





MACHINERY WANTED: Electric 

Chocolate Melter for approx. 40 Ibs. 
Address C-3438, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, IIl. 
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HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED 





WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 

for middle-sized high-class plant in 
New York City, manufacturing hard 
candies and chocolates. Steady em- 
ployment, adequate salary with assured 
advancement for qualified man. White 
full details. Address F-6432, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


We are looking for a working Super- 

intendent who is now working but 
feels he is not recognized or paid on 
the basis of his ability ad services. We 
are prepared to pay you well and have 
you part of a substantial firm located 
in Western Penn. Write giving age 
and experience. Address #-6435, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


ENROBER MAN, steady job in New 

York. Give full details regarding ex- 
perience, salary expected, age, in first 
letter. Address, F-6437, c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


ASSISTANT TO SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF LARGE CANDY MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY 

Permanent position. Excellent salary. 

Splendid executive opportunity. Must 
have thorough knowledge of candy 
making, plant operations, and labor 
management. Write full details of your 
qualifications and experience. Address 
E-5439, THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Your application will be 
considered confidential. Our organiza- 
tion has full knowlege of this adver- 
tisement. 





WANTED: Man able to manage candy 
factory with 30 employees and super- 
vise production of candy bar. Should 
be handy at minor machinery repairs. 
Draft exempt. Salary $75 a week. Ex- 


cellent future. Address D-4432, c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 


400 W. Madison, St., Chicago, III. 


COATER WANTED. Familiar with 
pharmaceutical tablet coating. Old es- 
tablished New York manufacturer. 
Gootl salary and working conditions. 
Yates Drug Co., Ine., 295 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 





Have you a boy in the Pacific? Do 

you want to be there when he comes 
ashore. We have a place in Los 
Angeles, California, for the following 
well recommended people. High class 
cast cream man for box candy. One 
competent hard candy man. Three 
chocolate dippers. Address E-54311, 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


FOREMAN--CANDY MAKER. Ex- 
perienced in making and supervising 
the manufacture of caramels, fudge, 
toffee and similar candies. Modern 
plant and equipment. A good man will 
enjoy working here. Write stating age, 
draft classification and experience. 
SWEETS CO. OF AMERICA, INC., 
1515 Willow Ave., Hoboken, N.J. 








HELP WANTED: Experienced can- 
dy maker. Must have real experi- 
ence with the making of high grade 
candy. Apply Andes Candies, 4430 
North Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


CANDY MAKER WANTED: All 

around man for steady employ- 
ment, not just a war job. Prefer man 
over 50 years of age. Good pay. 
Ellenel Candy Company, Monroe, 
Louisiana. 








FORELADY—For small Chicago fac- 
tory. To take charge of Chocolate and 
other departments on Packages, Bars, 
Penny and Bulk goods. Present fore- 
lady leaving on account of health. 
Therefore, apply at once. Address 
E-5438. c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FOREMAN —All around working 

foreman. Advise your experience 
and whom you have worked for the last 
ten years, also wages expected. Ad- 
dress E-5437, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT: 

A superintendent with a sound train- 
ing and background as a practical and 
technical candy man, has by actual con- 
tact experienced the procedures and 
methods adopted and results accom- 
plished in this and other large food 
industries with the development of suc- 
cessful Personnel management. Pres- 
ent and future labor regulations and 
conditions, require the tact and experi- 
ence to efficiently handle all matters of 
Industrial Relations, good knowledge 
of personalities; the faculties to de- 
termine the talents of and the ability 
to properly teach the employe to really 
fit the job; the will to create interest 
with the individual, to further stability 
and quality. These are among the eco- 
nomic factors, that establish better 
workmanship enthusiasm and perma- 
nency. The advertiser is qualified to 
direct and convey value to your organ- 
ization. Knows this business, both pro- 
duction and administrative ends. Good 
connection, moderate salary desired. 
Address F-6431, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. 





SUPERINTENDENT: An able man, 

with a background, that embraces 
the training necessary, to successfully 
cope with all the phases of production 
and its problems. An executive and a 
practical candy maker, that has con- 
sidered and applied in detail the relative 


POSITIONS WANTED 





factors and affiliations of all raw ma- 
terials and their composite values, to 
operating costs and quality standards, 
up to the point of consumer require- 
ments. Has the tact and experience to 
intelligently accept orders and to train 
and direct plant personnel, in accord- 
ance with present and future labor re- 
quirements ; to create interest and good 
performance among employees. Appre- 
ciates the value of equipment care and 
its capacity. Fully experienced with 
package goods, general lines, bars, 
specialties and chocolate coatings. Good 
records available. Interesting connec- 
tion with moderate salary, desired. Cor- 
respondence accepted in strict trust. 
Address: E-5433, c/o THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Illinois. 


SUPERINTENDENT or PRODUC- 
TION MANAGER desires perma- 
nent connection with reliable manufac- 
turer. General line or specialties. 
Twenty-three years experience in candy 
manufacturing, eighteen years of which 
have been in the above capacities. Ex- 
perienced in all phases of the business 
and familiar with all modern equip- 
ment. Address E-5435, c/o THE MAN- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 





POSITION as Supt. or production 
manager in small factory or high 


POSITION WANTED 





grade retail store. Advertiser is a prac- 
tical candy maker and can himself pro- 
duce highest quality goods, but is more 
valuable as director or instructor on 
account of his knowledge and experi- 
ence than for too strenuous work. Ad- 
dress D-4432, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Position Wanted: Supt. of small plant 

desires to make a change. 30 years 
with present Co. Age 50 years. Prefer 
middle west or west coast. Address 
E-54310, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—Position as foreman or 

superintendent. Prefer midwest. 
Thoroughly experienced in general line 
and bar goods. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Available at once. Address 
E-54312, c/o [THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, III. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE _ 





Jobber calling on stores, manufacturing 

plants, etc. specializing on fairs, cele- 
brations, wishes additional lines of 
penny, bar, package goods, nuts, potato 
chips, pop corn, caramel corn, novel- 
ties, and kindred lines. Strictly cash. 
Address William J. Vance, P.O. Box 
6609, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THIS HAPPEN TO 


Don’t cuss! You can avoid 
this by having your “M.C.” 
sent to your home. Then you 
will always know where it is 
when you need and want it. 


PRICES 
1 year .......$3.00 
2 years ......$5.00 


(Enclose check with order) 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


YES, here’s my check. Send the “M.C.” to my home. 
T'll fix those guys! 





for June, 1943 





Accuracy-Reliabitity-Authority 





[tT IS important to keep abreast of events in your 
industry if you want to maintain a good competitive 
position. Your business publication, the one actually 
covering the field of your interest, brings you essen- 
tial information at a minimum of time and expense 
to yourself. 


In THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
you have a publication which keeps you so 
informed — reliably, accurately, regularly. 
It deserves your support. 

Candy men actually on the production line 
know that THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER is their most authoritative 
source on what's what and why in candy 
production and processing methods and 
procedure. They endorse it wholeheartedly. 


+ OU, too, should join the ranks of the progressive 
manufacturers who read the Industry's only publica- 
tion dealing exclusively with the manufacturing 
branch of the Candy Business. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! USE COUPON BELOW! 


S osseellieemeliieeenanentiinetiomentinentinmeetitnt=icmmetionmt=timmet=ine’ itt ie 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUB. CO. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 


1 year, $3.00 2 years, $5.00 [J Canadian, $3.00 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 


dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 





TIME-HONORED PRODUCTS 


CORN SYRUP UNMIXED 
CONFECTIONERS’ STARCHES 
DEXTROSE (REFINED CORN SUGAR) 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
DEPENDABILITY 





OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
WILL BE GLAD TO HELP YOU 
WITH YOUR TECHNICAL 
PROBLEMS. 











CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


* For Victory * 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 








